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Ansco Memo Camera 


P : $20 —including Soft Fifty pictures this size with one daylight-loading 
rice Suede Case film. Enlargements on 34 x 44 Noko paper ob- 
Body approximately 2 x 2} x 4 inches. tained with Memo Film Enlarger in 5 to 20 
Ilex Ansco F 6.3 Cinemat Lens, with seconds. 


shutter stops and speeds as on regular 


camera. Automatic exposure counter. 
Telescope finder. Daylight loading; Now R e a d 
quick, simple winding device. y meena 


The Ansco Memo Camera 
Fifty Pictures with One Fifty-Cent Film 


A new type of miniature camera, using standard negative motion-picture 
film specially cartridged in lengths providing 50 individual stills—each the size 
of pictures shown above but adapted to convenient rapid enlargement or to print- 
ing in positive rolls for screen projec- 
tion. 

Send for 48-page booklet giving full 
information about this remarkable new 
camera of a hundred uses, which sup- 
plements in a wonderful way any other 
cameras you now own and use—and 
at a notably low cost both for cam- 
era and for operating expense. 


ANsco PHOTOPRODUCTS, INC., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free 48-page 
illustrated booklet describing in detail the 
new Ansco Memo Camera. 


Reduction from 3} x 44 enlargement, made in 10 by EP he, ot 0 Ou) Sore ieee Ee Lies is 


seconds on Noko Paper with Memo Film Enlarger. 
Wu resca en he cali gt tae Se 
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With Your 


Back Against the Wall 


KORONA 


HEN you’ve moved your 
camera back. and back, 


*til you’re against the wall, 
and still the ground glass 
won't hold the picture — or 
the doorway through which 
you re shooting is too narrow 
to obtain all the desired view— 


That’s the time to try a 
RADAR 110 degree Extreme 
Wide Angle Anastigmat. It 
gives a view angle of 110 de- 
grees which is a wider angle 


Since 1884 
Manufacturers of 
Fine Cameras, Lenses and 
Apparatus 


Professional Photography 
Pays $50 to $250 a Week 


The amazing growth of modern Professional Photography has created a tre- 
mendous need for professionally trained men and women. 
easily qualify for a high-salaried position or start your own business with little 
capital. Big money in spare time. The famous New York Institute of Photog- 
raphy will help you to success as it has hundreds of others. Your choice of corre- 
spondence or resident instruction. 


‘Instruction by Our New 
Correspondence Plan 


You can learn at home in spare time under the 
personal direction of our staff of leading experts. 
The same famous method of practical instruction 
employed in our New York and Chicago schools. Earn 
while learning. Thorough training in every branch — 
Motion Picture, Portraiture, News and Commercial Pho- 


tography. 

FREE C AMERA your choice: Motion Pic- 
ture Camera, takes stand. 

ard professional film used in all theatres, or 5x7 View 

Camera, genuine Anastigmat Lens. Send postcard orletter 

for Free Book C-78 to our Correspondence Division at 

12 West 33rd Street, New York City. 


Wide Angle Camera 
with RADAR 110° Extreme than the average photographer 


Wide Angle Lens 


can even imagine. 


RADAR tro degree Ex- 
treme Wide Angle Anastigmat 
is so “extremely extreme” that 
we recommend its use with the 
KORONA Wide Angle Cam- 
era. This new instrument has 
been designed expressly to give 
full scope to the unusual possi- 
bilities of the lens. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


UNDLACH - MANHATTAN 


OPTICAL CO. irs A 
783 Clinton South Rochester, N. Y. Ee 


You can quickly and 


Resident Instruction in Our 
New York and Chicago School 


If you desire resident instruction, our New York and 
Chicago studios offer unexcelled facilities. Largest and 
best School of Photography in the world. Complete, up- 
to-date equipment, 3 to 6 months’ course. Day or eve- 
ning classes. Easy terms. Motion Picture, Portrait- 
ure, News and Commercial Photography. Hundreds of 
eaccoeen graduates prove what this great institution can 

o for you.” 


FREE OUTFIT cretind ait “studio equip. 
ment. If interested in resident instruction, write today 


to nearest school for Free Book R-78, NEW YORK: 
10 West 33rd St.; CHICAGO: 630 So. Wabash Avenue. 


new yornK New York Institute of Photography cuicaco 
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PICTORIAL COMPOSITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ARTHUR HAMMOND, Associate Editor of American Photography 


The most important work on pictorial composition produced in recent years and the only 
one yet projected which treats all of the well known principles of pad composition in such a 
manner as to make them of primary utility to the photographer. The camera demands of its prac- 
titioners a somewhat different treatment of pictorial matter from that required in the other graphic 
arts, and so this book will tell its readers, how to see landscapes, figures, portraits, and other ordinary 
subjects of photography in the special way required to make well designed pictorial photographs. 
The technique of photographic exposure, development and printing is nowhere lost sight of, and 
so the book will be far more useful to the photographer than any other manual on composition or 
art principles yet published : 

A detailed summary of the contents is as follows: 

Chapter I — Introductory — How pictorial photography has benefited by the energy and enthusiasm of 
technical and scientific experts — The need of sound technical knowledge and training. Composition — The 
mechanics of suggestion teaches economy in the use of tones— Teaches what and how to emphasize— Teaches 
what and how to eliminate — Teaches appropriate action following a careful analysis of impressions — The limi- 
tations in representation. — What is a picture? aut 

Chapter II — Spacing — Lines — Horizontal — Vertical — Oblique — Variety of line — The triangle— 
Curved lines — The S-shaped curve — The unseen line — Balance — Tones — The characteristic quality of 
photography — Key. ats 

Chapter III — Mass — Notan — Breadth — Pictorial Balance — The uncorrected lens for pictorial work — 
Accent — Figures in landscape — Genre. 

Chapter IV — Linear perspective — The focal length of thelens and the point of view— Aerial perspective 
— The effect of atmosphere on the tones of the picture — Orthochromatic photography — When to use a color 
sensitive plate — Full color-screen sometimes unnecessary. 

Chapter V — Simplicity — Sympathy — Restraint — the law of principality — Emphasis. 

Chapter VI — Line composition applied to figure studies — The vertical line— Repetition of line — The 
curved line — The lost edge — The Triangle — The Rectangle — The S-shaped curve — The figure 3 — The 
hands in portraiture — The placing of the head in the picture space — Groups — The background. 

Chapter VII — Tones in portraiture — Roundness and solidity brought out by lighting — Ordinary light- 
ing — Outdoor portraits — Home portraiture —Unusual lightings — The outfit for home portraiture. 

Chapter VIII — The definition of art — The need for cultivated good taste—Picture-making largely 
instinctive — Landscape photography — Imagination — The selection of suitable conditions — The illusion of 
relief — The Illusion of distance — The illusion of movement —Underexposure fatal to success — Night pho- 
tography — Still-life and flower studies. __ 

Chapter IX — The technique of pictorial photography — Developers for negatives — Intensification — 
‘Reduction — Printing on platinum and other processes — Bromide enlarging — Mounting and framing —Re- 
touching — Trimming. 234 pages, 48 full page pictures. Size 64 x 9%. Bound in red cloth, Price $3.50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 428 Newbury St., Boston, 17, Mass. 


The Only Book of Its Kind in Print: 


Photographic Facts and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Associate Editor of American Photography 


This book contains a thousand practical working directions, tables and formulas, giving tested 
and standard methods in all departments of photography listed below. 


Studio and Workroom Printing-Out Papers Oil and Bromoil 
Orthochromatic Photography Salted Paper Miscellaneous Printing Pro- 
Plate Backing Bromide Paper cesses 
Focus and Optics Developing-Out Papers Mountants 

Exposure Toning Bromide and Gaslight Stereoscopic Work 
Development Prints Lantern Slides 

Developers Sulphide Toning Enlarging 

Fixing and Clearing The Carbon Process Flashlights 

Intensification The Gum-Bichromate Process Color Photography 
Reducers The Iron Process Photomechanical Processes 
Varnishes Platinotype Weights and Measures 
Silver Printing Processes Ozotype and Allied Processes Chemical Tables 


Of all Dealers or the Publishers, $4.00 


American Photographic Publishing Company 


428 NEWBURY STREET... .. BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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Nowis theTimeto getLens Bargains 


Here is a list of high grade used lenses, taken in trade. 

List prices on new lenses of the makes listed are much 

higher. Every lens guaranteed perfect optically and 

sold subject to return and refund after 10 days’ trial if 
not found satisfactory. 


Our Price 
ie ararwe oer, Cetor i:4.3.in Barrel oo. i. eiededae doce Ra swe s lected wevdee depacebes deenes $25.00 
1 — 7 in. focus Bausch & Lomb IC Tessar f:4.5 in Barrel 
1 — 73 in. focus Ilex Paragon /:4.5 in Barrel 
1 — 83 in. focus Ilex Paragon f:4.5 in Barrel 
RNECE SE LC TISMETGLESE { SS5) ITEP OIL OL cou aes oc 10 te «he & op ne Avge 8) wiecainid 0; ciples» e/a eipid AOig ¢ merece duets 42.50 
Peosetinatocus Cart Zeiss Tessar f:4.5 in: Barrel yo. oc 0 os oc oe wee de ed os wisiele sialavel ele de dies wie-slets we 45.00 
eel Onin rocus:Goerz, Dacor.7:6.8 in lex Shutter. ¢.. 44... sales es blatess she os0er diel pleisl@ ele sfetelae elles 50.00 
1 — 103 in. focus Double Anastigmat in Ilex Shutter 
1 — 94 in. focus Velostigmat in Studio Shutter 


fete te LOCUGFLICK#EATAL ON. 2425-10 BATTel 6 sick ites code tia ele vole Bia Cele wa dial eed se aaieet ues tee te 70.00 
Pt? inv tocusliex Laragon f:4.5. in: Universal Shutter i260 025 05s dive ence c bree cc cee eccicens 75.00 
12 in focus:y Glostigmat /:4/5:in: Betax Shutter ci. c ik lke eck ee see ce eb eececessscecsece 50.00 
PERC Ee OCHS HE OILAT 774.5 IM ATLL ys coreserde were eee oe oa ouser dW Ge eles wd Gada Tucano ai ave xo,/6 ani ateis, on atea es 78.50 


fee sai TE COCIIN LEX 7 75 OE Ol trait iM Darrel, ssc cctteo a tere vues eials og care. 6s Fe Cre oie Hh obo ew tdin aves 57.50 
1 — 14 in. focus Heliar f:4.5 in Barrel 
Beer G@ eit LOCUS AsOCrZ Dagor in Barrel oo a.c. ewnis ss ats w Bis sd 60d dlh FMP deel ale> Vigne ade weg ered 89.50 
eeninae Cus 11%) <5.5. Portrait. in Barrel o/s 04, 2s. mess Hed oopid ele DO eale ce wie vis wos ol leu Wises Ss 95.00 


\VILLOUGHBYS 


10 West 32%St.. New York,NY. 


Earn Big Money 
With Your Camera 


Send us your name I you are an amateur photogra- 


and address pher, or work at photography, 

you can greatly increase your 
income by doing Home Portrai- 
ture in your spare tlme among 


your friends and neighbors. 


Witha Halldorson Home Portrait 
— Lamp you can make regular studio 

/; ' lighted portraits in any home or 
/ IGG office. Leading studios use this 


and we will mail you without ob- 
ligation or expense a complete 
outline of our new successful 
method of correspondence train- 
ing in 


Modern Professional Photography 


A most unique and efficient system of practical photo- 
graphic training that saves the high cost of residence 
school instruction. Highly endorsed by enthusiastic 
students and photographers. 


ees 5 
= 


207 | lamp for their best work and it 
wa yields lightings of the finest 
quality. Many pay for lamp with 


Earn while you Learn proceeds of first order. 


You can easily make $50 to $75 every week while get- 
ting yourtraining. Manyaredoingit. If youliketo 
take pictures you can succeed. No experience neces- 
sary. Tuition very low. Easy terms. High-grade 
camera furnished free. 


Write Today! 


You owe it to yourself to find out all about this oppor- 
tunity. So write today. We will gladly send you 
detailed information, also full particulars of an un- 
heard-of offer new open to readers of this magazine. 


Catalog of lamps and full infor- 
mation about home portraiture 
sent free—Write today. 


The Halldorson Company 
4745 N. Western Ave., Chicago — 


HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait 
Electric Lamp 


American School of Photography 


Dept. 1032 3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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The HUMAN 
FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by 
JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty 
years one of the most distinguished teachers of draw- 
ing in America; himself a consummate draftsman, he 
has instructed thousands of men and women, so that 
the list of famous American artists contains a large 
percentage of those who have been his pupils. His 
specialty is the drawing and construction of the 
human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the 
clear, systematic manner in which he gives it expres- 
sion, is unsurpassed in modern art construction. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s book is a full and concise exposi- 
tion of his system. The text is a thorough analysis of 
the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature 
by feature and as a whole. It is illustrated with 54 
full-page plates — all of them masterly drawings of 
the greatest value to the student — and 330 marginal 
sketches, none of which have ever been published, 
showing parts of the body in various positions and 
actions. Altogether it is the most complete illus- 
trated work on the subject now extant. To the stu- 
dent and the working artist, as well as to the general 
public, which may use such a book for reference, the 
publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the 
utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely 
printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for refer- 
ence as possible. 


Price $2.75 postpaid 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Ideal Book on Bromoil 


BROMOIL BROMOIL 
PRINTING TRANSFER 
By Dr. EMIL MAYER 


Translated by FRANK ROY FRAPRIE, F. R. P. S. 
Editor of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


and 


Bromoil has been rated as one of the most difficult 
problems to master, largely because of the inadequacy 
of the published information on the process. Dr. 
Mayer’s book contains the results of exhaustive 
experiments which have cleared up practically all 
the difficulties inherent to the bromoil process. It 
fis a masterly piece of exposition and is specially 
valuable to the amateur who desires to learn this 
process, because it describes a single plan of work 
without variation. The book also contains full and 
explicit directions for al) varieties of bromoil transfer. 


The “British Journal of Photography” says: “It is 
a matter of unqualified pleasure that such an authori- 
tative handbook should have been made available 
to English-speaking photographers. ... he 
process of making a bromoil print is treated, step by 
step, and at each stage such detailed directions and 
convincing reasons are given as to leave no room for 
the doubts and misgivings which many books of 
instruction leave in the minds of their inexperienced 
readers. . . . We have nothing but commenda- 
tion for the volume.” 


The volume contains 199 pages, s ze 54 x 8, bound 
in red cloth. Price $2.50. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 


Cash From 
Your Camera 


Edited by 


FRANK R. FRAPRIE, S. M., F. R. P. S. 
Editor of American Photography 


The fullest book on marketing photographs 
now in print. Full instructions on prepar- 
ing prints for market, with much informa- 
tion as to the various classes of buyers and 
the kind of material they want. An au- 
thentic and detailed list of the wants of all 
important picture buyers in the United 


States at the present time. A verified list 
of several hundred firms listed elsewhere as 
buyers of photographs who are no longer in 
the market. This is a great postage and 
time saver. Everyone who desires to make 
a little money from his photography should 
have this book. 


BOUND IN PAPER; PRICE, 50 CENTS 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


VOLUME XXIX 


PENROSE’S 
ANNUAL 


The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic 
Arts, 1927 


Edited by William Gamble 


A Progressive Record of Art and Technique in 
Modern Methods of Reproduction, Process Engrav- 
ing, Printing and Allied Industries.  Profusely 
Illustrated with Fine Examples of New and Inter- 
esting Processes, Color Plates, etc. A Treasury of 
Useful Information, Suggestion and Inspiration. 
Indispensable to All Workers in the Graphic Arts. 

A beautiful example of bookmaking, printed in 
the highest style of modern typography on special 
paper, and finely bound in charmingly decorated 
cloth, with a wealth of illustrations, in monochrome 
and color, printed by a great variety of typographic, 
lithographic and intaglio processes, attractively 
setting forth the skill of the best engraving and 
printing firms of England. 

A limited importation only. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


We can furnish on special order the following back numbers 
of Penrose’s Annual at the uniform price of $4.00: 1897, 1898, 
1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1907-1908, 1909-1910, 1912-1913, 1913- 
1914, 1922, 1923, 1925. 


Now on sale by most dealers 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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NOW READY—A NEW COMBINATION 


PRICE LIST and CATALOG of 
GEVAERT PRODUCTS 


PAPERS — PLATES— FILMS 
‘‘A Special Product For Every Specific Need”’ 
Write Today for a Copy Dept. No. 3 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 413-21 North State Street PORTLAND, ORE., OFFICE — 345 Salmon Street 
Dealers in Principal Cities of the United States 


WANTED ‘earn PHoTocRAPHY: 

LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a month. 
The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. .Taught by largest and best college of its kind in the world. Es- 


tablished over 30 years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 


i Ww day for free beautifully ill 
Get this FREE Book! pe? nee Hectribice’ wbadertil oe 


a pele in nee field. 


Illinois College of Photography, wabast Ave. Effingham, Ill. 
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Che British Journal 
Photographic Almanac 


61st YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


This remarkable book of about eight hundred 
pages will be published as usual in America 
about February 1. 


Practical Articles 
Complete Formulary 
Description of New Goods 
and Apparatus 
Complete Advertising Section 
Limited Importation 


Order from your local dealer AT ONCE 


This cut is reproduced 
from one of the many 
beautiful photogravures, 
a collection which alone 
is worth the price of the 
complete book. 


Strictly confidential 


NICHOLAS HAZ 
New York 


AT ALL DEALERS 
? Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth bound, $1.50 
By mail, postage extra—1st and 2nd zones, 1-150 miles, 9c: 3rd zone, 150-300 miles, 12c; 4th zone, 300-600 


miles, 17c; 5th zone, 600-1000 miles, 22c; 6th zone, 1000-1400 miles, 27c; 7th zone, 
1400-1800 miles, 33c; 8th zone, over 1800 miles, 38c. 
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HE position that Spain occupied among civilized nations during 
Py the days when man began to march in voyages of invention and 


Mi that characterized the Spanish race. In Spain things are 
D h. taken easily, because the climate is made for “sweet ease.” 
Ai And because of long prosperity, because of great traditions, the 
¥| race is proud and much of the Spanish genius lies fallow. But the 
| genius is there. Achievements of the past were due to imagina- 
wor aS} tive genius more even than to other essential qualities. Every 
now ae again Spain produces a master man of rare imagination in the arts, who makes an 
impression on the world’s outlook. Cervantes is immortal. Velasquez taught the 
artistic world to depict as it saw, not as it imagined it knew. 

Jose Ortiz Echague has inherited and developed this imagination. He has the vision, 
the constructiveness and the execution. Still under forty, he is easily first in Europe in 
his particular outlook on genre subjects, and these he renders in pictures of extraordinary 
feeling, power and artistry. He gets to the soul of the people he portrays, so that in his 
pictures their personalities are stamped on the mind, and he has a power of transmitting 
to others his strong emotions. 

To attain this end he uses control, the plastic oil process or its derivatives, to convert 
the literal into the visual image, the image according to the vision of his gifted mind. 
His interpretations he passes on for our enjoyment. | 

The pictures are large, but so strong and rich of tone and line, of so gracious a sil- 
houette and so unhesitating in their production, that they withstand the strain of all the 
size he gives them and actually gain thereby in force and wealth of message. His values 
are those of the best in painting. In high or low key his pictures are rich and satisfying. 
Sefior Jose Ortiz Echague is a professional man, an engineer in aeronautics, but an ama- 
teur in photography. His exposures occupy two weeks, his pictures the spare time of 
fifty! In all his works he endeavors to manifest the inward significance by strong, simple 
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arrangements that disclose the emotional significance gradually. He subjugates a mas- 
terly technique to the truth and beauty of the messages he has to deliver. 
LAGARTERANAS EN MISA 

This picture of women of the wine-press at mass is of exceeding beauty and power. 
That will be self-evident, if the long range of tones reproduce in true scale, for the heavy 
passages of liquid shadow and the subtle half tones are required in proper relationship to 
reveal the light on the faces, glowing light on lovely Spanish feces that seem to reflect the 
sacred meaning of the subject. 

The two faces are the picture. The hands are next in importance. Little else 
matters except as support. The richly flowing garments are in keeping. They are those 
of Spain, before modern habiliments, as well as modern architecture, contrived to merge 
the characteristics of races. Imagine these women with cropped hair and pink legs! 
Bathos! The picture would be a mockery. The woman in the rear takes her humble 
station. She tells of life, of its anxiety, and hardships, of its disillusion. She takes her 
devotions with the greater fervor and is comforted. Constructively all these things 
count. They have intellectural as well as aesthetic import. Everything is required. 
Things not relevant or disturbing were removed as far as possible before th2 exposure was 
made. Further simplification was contrived on the negative and during or after inking 
the print. But little if any work was done after, because Mr. Echague does not allow 
obvious man-handling to mar his works. For, unlike many workers, he understands how 
painfully a mixture of methods affects cultured minds and how it destroys the emo- 
tion even to the average onlooker. 

Here is a picture where one might say that there are two seine objects. That is not 
impossible. Their proximity makes it the more feasible, but, if either, the younger woman 
is the dominant note. She is leaning to whisper, thus active, whilst the other passively 
listens. The younger face also is seen in more direct lighting, is between a dark shadow 
and a black mantilla, her eye is the more clearly seen, and the little accents of neck and 
ornaments serve to give further importance, as well as the more interesting folds of her 
shawl. Observe next the hands. How different they are. Again the younger woman 
scores. Her hand and arm are strongly presented and “‘pull’’ more than the folded hands 
of the elder woman. There is a further fine point of artistry in the arm that will escape 
many critics. Echague knows well that to present an arm beautifully the wrist should be 
turned. That has an effect of grace, for it presents a rounded narrow aspect, and thus 
loses itself in the forearm in fine curves. But here the purpose was to render working 
women and vigor rather than refinement, so the broad side of the wrist was shown deliber- 
ately and with rare judgment. Moreover, the picture has little in the way of straight 
line, so that the relief it affords in that direction is the more welcome. Without its help, 
there might be a suspicion of floppiness, which, in the complete work, is a thing of which 
it could not be accused. The line formed by the wrist and hand also connect the figures, 
the line itself being strengthened and continued by the division of the other woman’s 
dress and turned upward by way of her cuff. The light sleeve at the left helps to balance 
the strong pull to the right of the figures. It further contributes a sense of atmosphere, 
making the third figure, the old dame at the back, retire in proper perspective. She is 
commendably quiet of tone and seen only as an impression. Forming the principal 
lateral balance for the leaning principals, she contributes a still more useful function in 
providing perspective balance, that is: a balance of depth. This sense of the enveloping 
atmosphere, the mysteries that linger in its depths, contributes-much of the emotion of 
the work. The constructional scheme resolves itself mainly into the old tried arrange- 
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ment of a large near object, the two women, balanced by a small far away one, the old 
woman, on the other side. This is all in the upper half, so the striated skirt and other 
accents are permitted enough strength to compensate in the lower. Observe how the 
radial lines in the skirt indicate the faces, how quiet the corners of the picture, and that 
the band on the dark skirt prevents any slipping down effect, breaks an awkward dark 
shape, and completes the work by stabilizing it and joining it with the frame. Observe 
the long graceful double curve from head to foot, and how the strong hand is received by 
it, also that the young woman’s head is the apex of a pyramid, quite unobtrusively so, 
and that ithe heads, hands, etcetera, form a circle. Observe the lost and found line, 
the general softness of contour, with firm accents where required. By these means in- 
terest is retained. More precious than all is that which gives us the picture at all — the 
lighting! A small principal light-source high up at the side. There are few highlights, so 
they are valuable. There is enough modulation in the bass notes to permit of intense 
richness, but no more, — for interior shadows, in a scheme such as this, where the interest 
is in the lights, should be reserved. One would not see the shadows, but the lovely faces 
of the women at mass. 
TALLER DE COSTUVA 


Here is a decorative picture, less sublime than the last, but of an engaging grace and 
cheerfulness. Here is happiness of industry when taken in a becoming spirit. It is a 
long picture, almost a horizontal panel, because it Jooks the longer by reason of its arrange- 
ment. This is not a typical Echague subject, yet the work bears his stamp and evidence 
of his genius. Realize what he has done. He has made a successful picture out of half 
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a dozen girls sitting in a straight row, obliquely distributed across the picture space! 
In ordinary hands there would be monotony and a squeeze to the right edge, as though 
there were no way round the group. But Mr. Echague makes us lose our desire to get 
out, and turns the eye back as it approaches the boundary. He has varied the formality 
of the row of workers by causing one of them to lean forward and throw a playful remark 
at the love-sick damsel with the down-cast eyes. That bend outwards, as it were an 
unexpected movement, is not necessarily a discovery of Echague, for it has been done 
successfully by painters and I have seen it, though not hitherto so successfully, by pho- 
tographers. It is not easy to do, but is more than sound. It is artistic when it succeeds. 
The tones form a scheme of pearly greys, both the few dark notes and reserved highlights 
being treated as luxuries. I hope that the excellent printer will render the pearliness of 
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the half tones and thus retain the delicacy on which as well as on the certainty of the 
handling. the aesthetic beauty depends. Lest there be scattered interest, four of the 
heads are drooped. The laughing girl, having moved out of alignment, seems to assert 
herself particularly and to require the others collectively as foil, but whether one look at 
her, at the dreaming one, or at the little sewing maid, there is a little picture. This 
constitutes a gain, where it can be contrived without threat to unity. In the heads and 
frocks, even in the paneling, there is repetition, repetition with variety. Again there is 
an 5 curve, the fine one of the heads. Again simple lighting, light from one main source, 
holds a delicate scheme in unified embrace. Where light lingers there it brightens; 
were it general there would be no picture, and we enjoy the cheerfulness of a common 
sewing room in a photographic work of art. 
MuJEREL DE SEPULVEDA 

Here is one of those remarkable works typically Echague, that baffle description. It 
is incomprehensible, inscrutable. How did he conceive so unusual an arrangement? 
The pronounced right to left scheme of rich shapes, with the principal item of interest in a 
corner, yet a balanced composition, that thrills as it mystifies. Observe, too, the marked 
pattern of the skirt and the strong note of the tree, also in corners! What terrific pull! 
These two corner notes, and the oblique hand seen in relief against a considerable area of 
the dress of the imposing figure, are positively required to counter the opposite trend of 
the main lines, the line of the hand being further strengthened by the central head which 
continues it. Thus is equipoise achieved and opposing items are made harmonious. The 
emotion of the picture is enhanced by the pull of the elements, by the simple strength of 
line and mass, and particularly by the surprising placement of the strange historic face 
that rears itself over all. The profile of the central figure is purposely vague. It must 
not compete. It is but a connecting link. What a rich curve is formed by the hood 
in conjunction with the contrasting accents above! The uppermost woman is given 
immense importance by the long elliptic lines of the falling garment of stout cloth. She 
is paramount. The women are in sunshine. There is a hint of distance, that imper- 
ceptibly leads away to a softly dappled sky. Mr. Echague sends us four pictures, all 
very different. His others are as different and all bespeak his inexhaustible imagination. 

Moro Au VIENTO 

A graceful note to finish. Here not the severe scheme of the Women of Sepulveda, 
that betokens their life of stress, but a young Moor in the joy of life, braced by the wind 
and the sun of the morning. There is charm in the grace of the flying robes, as youth 
makes way, joying in the battle and the freshness of the breeze. Again much is in shade. 
Echague does not fritter his highlights, but makes them gleam by restraint elsewhere. 
Even here you see again the precious double curves. They are essentially flowing lines, 
thus suited to both motion and flying robe. But, you say, the figure is running out! 
Of course. Why the dickens do you always say the obvious thing? Usually wrong, here 
it is a triumph! The rule has been broken. All rules can be broken. That is one of 
the delights of pictorial photography. Unrest, the usual penalty, is prevented by 
the turned head, by the strong line of the hanging strap, by the immense lateral pull of 
the sunlit skirt and the hand that lightly holds it, by the feeling that the wind is checking 
the Moor’s progress, and by the long vertical band that bounds the picture at the right. 
It is the battle with the breeze, the light-heartedness that makes this picture a delight. 
Much is unsaid, but readers must work out these pictures, as all in this series, and so 
gradually build up a sense of what is beautifuJ in construction and found thereon a 
sound personal originality. 
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Figure 1 A. H. BuacKINTON 


NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALTON H. BLACKINTON 


In resuming a series of articles on newspaper photography which will run through 
several issues of AMERICAN PHoroGrApHy, I shall begin by answering some of the many 
letters that have come to me from readers. 


The following one is typical: 

Casper, Wyo., Sept. 22, 1926 
Mr. Blackinton: — 

I am anxious to purchase a small, compact pocket camera that is suitable for prac- 
tically all kinds of work. I want an outfit that can be made ready in a few seconds, one 
with a fast lens and rapid shutter and also having considerable depth of field at full 
opening. As J am traveling a great deal I see many “shots” worth taking but it is im- 
possible for me to stop and set up a view camera and a graflex is too bulky for me to carry. 

If you have used such an outfit as I desire, or have had any actual experience with 
one in your press work, will you be kind enough to tell me your opinion of it, and if 1am 
not asking too much will you describe in detail its advantages and disadvantages if 
any. ‘Thanking you for this information, 


Very truly yours, 
C. W. H. 


The above letter is only one of several asking for information on the same subject. 
It is quite apparent that the amateur unfettered by the chains of habit realizes that it 
is not always necessary to pack a reflecting camera when a small speed outfit will do the 
trick as well. 
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The more cautious press photographer 
finds that there are many important assign- 
ments that should be covered with two 
cameras instead of one. How often have I 
wished, in the past, for a small auxiliary 
camera that would fit in my pocket and 
would be ready for instant use in case the 
“Big Boy’ went dead on my hands, a not- 
at-all-impossible thing to happen even with 
the best of them. 

_ This desire to have a second supply of 
ammunition, that would take up little room, 
and at the same time provide an insurance 
against losing the valuable picture, led me 
to investigate the many outfits such as our 
friend from Wyoming wants. 

After perusing all of the magazines on 
modern photography, AMERICAN PHoToG- 
RAPHY included, I decided for my own part 
to try a Dallmeyer Speed Camera, vest 
pocket size, with a Pentac lens of 3-inch focal length and a speed of f:2.9. 

After a year’s work with this outfit under all kinds of trying conditions that the press 
photographer encounters, I feel that I may be able to give the information requested 
by our correspondent. 

Before describing this particular choice of mine, let me say that, fortunately for all, 
there are many such cameras of many makes to choose from and the price is well within 
the means of any serious-minded worker who asks for a technically perfect piece of intri- 
cate mechanism, cunningly contrived, beautifully built, and capable of doing the work 
as well as the larger models. 

I have found the Dallmeyer Speed camera to be all that was claimed for it. At the 
fullest aperture of f:2.9, the 3-inch Pentac lens has the same depth as a 6-inch lens working 
at f:11 on a quarter plate camera. Only those of you who have covered important news 
realize what this means on a dark, smoky day, when the lens must be used wide open 
in order to get an image. 

The speed is sufficient for interior work that would be absolutely impossible with a 
lens working at f:4.5 (See Fig. 2). 

The shutter of this outfit is a focal-plane affair, built as usual at the back of the 
camera, and is adjusted by setting a pointer to whatever exposure is required, and then 
obtaining the tension by turning a knob which winds the curtain. The exposures may 
vary from one-eighth of a second to one-thousandth, with a release for bulb and time 
thrown in. The pointer may be set for one-eighth, one-sixteenth, one-thirty-second, 
one-sixty-fourth, and so on up to the top speed of one-thousandth of a second. 

The shutter can be released by pressing the clip at the top of the camera or by an 
antinous release. I use both methods, depending on the nature of the subject before me. 

The focusing scale, located as usual at the front, is cleverly placed just below the 
lens and by means of a projecting pointer can be set for any distance from infinity to 
6 feet. The distance is given in yards and with a little practice focusing is quickly 
mastered. Objects may be photographed at a closer range than 6 feet by moving the 
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Figure 2 A. H. BuackInton 


Figure 3 | A. H. BLuAcKINTON 


pointer all the way to the right, but this should be done only when the ground glass is 
used, for at that distance (3 to 5 feet) the focusing becomes critical. 

Two oblong metal frames for composing or “‘sighting” the picture are provided and 
are used as a gun sight. When both frames are in alignment whatever is seen through 
the “sight’’ will be included in the picture. The camera may be used vertically as well 
as horizontally. The practice of sighting and estimating distance is of tremendous 
value to the photographer who may be called to suddenly whip his speed camera from 
his pocket and bang a picture. The skill required to do this, naturally, comes from long 
practice. With one of these small outfits it is no hardship to hold the camera at eye level 
and frame your composition. I have wiled away many a tedious train trip by prac- 
tising in this way. 

This particular type of photographic apparatus is so small that it is very inconspic- 
uous and for that reason can be used to great advantage where “kidnapping”’ is resorted to. 

The plate holders that are furnished with this camera are marvels of ingenuity. 
They are of the book type and the plates may be dropped into the holders without touch- 
ing the plates with the fingers. And, strange though it may seem to the amateur who has 
not used a book form holder, they may be loaded and unloaded without removing the 
slide. 

A film pack adapter forms an important part of my equipment, and practically all 
of the work I have done with this camera has been on Agfa filmpack. I mention Agfa 
because of the metal case, which does not buckle and which will stand an unbelievable 
amount of rough usage in traveling. 
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Figure 4 A. H. BLAcKINTON 


A ground glass screen is furnished for focusing at the back of the camera. I carry 
this screen in my vest pocket and find that where I am particular about the composition 
of some nearby object it is no trouble to remove the plate holder or film pack, slip in the 
ground glass and, after focusing, replace the plate holder. 

One thing perhaps should be mentioned here, that is, a warning about the violent 
perspective of all short focus lenses. After a few films have been exposed and the results 
pasted in a pocket notebook with complete data as to distance, light, exposure, and stop 
used, you will find the few pitfalls clearly defined and will know how to avoid them. 

From the day that I received this camera, I have seldom been without it. Although 
it may be carried in a case flung over the shoulder, I prefer to carry mine in my coat pocket, 
and for protection I use a piece of soft chamois to wrap it in. With three or four of the 
tiny vest pocket film packs distributed in other pockets, I am ready for anything that 
may happen. 

The first real stunt that showed the value of this type of camera came one hot sum- 
mer day when I went to Police Headquarters to photograph some Japanese officials who 
were inspecting the local police department. As I released the shutter of the 4 x 5 
graflex, the mirror went up as scheduled but the curtain budged not. It was stuck fast 
and no amount of shaking, pounding or tinkering would make it move. 

I had carried the speed camera so much that I almost forgot I had it with me, but 
in fishing around in my pocket for a small screwdriver I encounted the “baby” and 
determined to give it a try. 
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Pulling the film tab on the pack I made 
six or seven exposures, ranging from 1/250 
of a second at f:2.9 to 1/32 at f:8 in the 
sunlight. 

All of the pictures were excellent except 
one made at six feet, which was out of focus. 
I had overestimated the distance. As 
these pictures were for the next edition, I 
pulled the films from the acid hypo bath 
and after a hasty rinse placed them, still 
wet, on a clean piece of 4.x 5 glass. This 
glass was then placed in the carrier of the 
enlarging lantern and the projected image 
thrown upon the opposite wall. By moving 
the carrier to different positions, and raising 
and lowering the printing frame, it was pos- 
sible to make four 8 x 10 enlargements 
without touching the glass with the films 
stuck on it. This saved considerable time, 
for had four separate plates been used it 
would have been necessary to wash and wipe 
each plate, before and after the exposure. 
The handling of plates in hot weather, and 
x ‘ changing them about in front of an are 
A. H. Buacxinton _ light, is a ticklish matter, for they are very 

likely to melt, and the ease in which these 
four tiny films were enlarged all at once made a decided hit with me. 

While I am on the subject of enlarging from these small negatives let me say a word 
to critics who yell “Grain”? the moment you mention a vest pocket edition. 

While it is true that many of the prints from these films have a granular effect when 
enlarged to considerable size, I have not yet had a single print in which the grain was so 
pronounced that it could not be used for reproduction either by halftone or the rotogravure 
process. A screen is used in both processes of reproduction and this will take care of 
the grain that may be found in an 8 x 10 or an 11 x 14 enlargement. I have found that 
certain brands of plates are less liable to have grain than other brands, and the same with 
films. I have noted that certain developers will overcome this trouble if carefully com- 
pounded and used, but in a newspaper office, where everything is done slap-bang, it is 
not possible to dabble in dark room chemistry. I toss the films or plates in pyro or 
pyro-metol and take whatever I get in the way of “grain.” 

I have made some highly successful enlargements on 11 x 14 and 16 x 20 bromide 
paper, using the central portion of the picture (See Fig. 3). These prints were on 
exhibition at the Pinkham and Smith Co.’s stores in Boston. The grain was barely 
discernible at a little distance. 

As it is nearly always possible to secure ample exposure with an outfit of this kind, 
the development need not be plugged at all. Thin clear films, rich in shadow detail, 
yield the best results, and with any brand of the numerous “‘vigorous”’ papers one can 
obtain satisfactory prints of any size up 11x 14. Be careful not to overdevelop the negative! 

The low cost of operation (about 3 cents per exposure), when film packs are used, 
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EmiItius BORRENBERGEN | 


PORTUARIA GonzALo F. PrRapo 


makes possible the taking of many shots for experimental purposes. Being a commuter 
and having a thirty-minute ride over the ever-changing marshes that lie between Boston 
and my home town, I find many fascinating bits of composition as the train rolls along. 
1 have taken over one hundred negatives of the scenery from the train windows (through 
the glass) and have secured some very interesting compositions in which the swirling 
clouds of train smoke figured prominently. 

) On one occasion I photographed a big fire from the window of the train, The film 
was developed on reaching the office and was used in the afternoon edition. This little 
camera is especially useful in photographing fires and the topic of “Four-Alarm Photog- 
raphy” will be dealt with in the near future. 

Last winter I was assigned to cover the funeral of the late Colonel John Coolidge, 
father of President Coolidge, at Plymouth, Vermont. ‘The village is absolutely isolated 
from the outside world, and the general store and post office carries a very limited line of 
photographic supplies and equipment. It was with a great sense of security that I moved 
about the bleak and barren country with my trusty speed camera tucked away in its 
chamois skin overcoat, for I knew that any time the shutter on the big graflex “froze,” 
the little camera would do the trick. On such isolated assignments as this, it is almost a 
necessity that some kind of auxiliary camera be carried. Many of the boys take pocket 
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cameras, but unless the lens is as fast or faster than their regular outfit, the auxiliary 
only becomes excess baggage. 

Our party covered more than a hundred miles of that beautiful snow-covered country 
in an open sleigh. A temperature of 10 degrees below zero is not conducive to photography 
and had I not been able to hold the little camera beneath the robes, watching for a picture 
ahead, and quickly raising it to eye-level and pressing the release, I never would have 
made any pictures of Plymouth, Vermont, on that trip (See Fig. 4). To manipulate a 
reflecting camera from the seat of an old-fashioned sleigh in that weather is quite out of 
the question, as far as I am concerned. 

On a similar pilgrimage with President Coolidge, I desired to make some shots 
showing the long line of Presidential cars winding down through the Vermont hills. 
There were a dozen automobiles in line, the President’s car and the Secret Service cars in 
the lead. I was riding in the last car at the end of the line, and frequently noticed the 
unsuccessful efforts of the other photographers to make a picture of the entourage. 
Leaning out over the side of an automobile going 35 miles an hour and attempting to 
focus and snap a graflex is not an easy matter, as you doubtless know. But, sitting 
comfortably back in your seat, it is no effort whatever to hold a small folding camera to 
your eye, peep through the sight and snap whenever you wish. A simple pull of the 
film pack tab and you are ready for another shot. ' 

On this particular trip, the President’s car halted for a moment by a wayside stand 
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and the proprietor, a nine-year-old country lad, was so flustered at being suddenly con- 
fronted bythe President of the United States that he could hardly offer the desired informa- 
tion as to which road led to Gilsum, N. H. 

The news hounds considered this a bit picturesque and hollered for pictures, but as 
the car halted for only a moment it was not possible to make it. By the time the 
long line of cars were under way it was too late to use the graflex. I set the shutter of 
my speed camera for 1/500 second and as we passed the boy, still stunned by the appear- 
ance of the chief executive, I snapped his picture with the result shown in Fig. 5. By 
using a Universal tripod clamp and fastening the camera to the windshield or side of the 
car it would be possible to make as many shots of this kind as one wished. 

In closing, may I say that the only disadvantage of this type of vest-pocket camera 
is the size of the negative obtained. This does not matter if you are a pictorialist and 
have a clean place to work. Jn the dust-laden workshop of a newspaper it is entirely 
different, and when these tiny negatives are being dried or even printed while still wet, 
great care has to be exercised to keep them as clean as possible. A piece of lint or dust 
that would be unnoticed on a 4 x 5 plate might cover the entire face of some important 
person in a group on a film as small as this. This is no fault of the camera or the film, 
but is something that must be reckoned with in the finishing of the picture, and after all 
that is what the editor wants. He cares not a whoop what you took the picture with, 
or how you did it. 

For the amateur just beginning, this is a fine little outfit; capable of remarkable 
work when properly handled. For the local news man, it offers a compact camera that 
can operate on dark days and inside buildings at a minimum expense. For the traveler, 
it is the last word in photographic efficiency, and for the press photographer, it is a Graphic 
and Graflex, not only combined, but condensed; having the advantages of both and the 
disadvantages of neither. 


AN IMPROVED BEE METER DIAL 


(ExpPosuRES FOR ALL Stops INDICATED WITH ONE SETTING) 


MILTON MCKEE BITTER 


*«) panion for many years. Its only objectionable feature, aside 
from the bothersome reflections common to all brightly polished 
meter cases, is that it requires a resetting to get the exposure for 
ISX) various stops; but this I have overcome by designing a new dial 
Ee 2D which gives the exposures at all stops with one setting. I am 

SS ( passing this idea along to readers of this magazine in a way that 


: g Figure 1 shows my new design for the dial, as used in the meter, 
exact size. By cutting out this design (without the meter handle), cutting out the 
openings for the tints, and pasting the design on the glass disc in place of the regular dial, 
and then pasting the standard tints on the back (merely tip them on so that new ones 
can be put in occasionally), the dial is ready for use. The outer row of figures (these 
are rim figures) will be concealed under the rim of the meter. 

In pasting the new dial on the glass use a transparent paste or cement and paste the 
entire surface of the dial on the glass, carefully pressing out air bubbles, and then carefully 
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clean off any paste or cement that may get on the glass at the tint openings; or the new 
design may be pasted on to the glass with glue in small dots around the edge. This may 
‘be the better way, as the application of glue or cement over the printer's ink may blur it. 

In cutting the openings use a very thin, sharp blade or you are likely to tear the 

paper. The paper stock used in printing this magazine was not intended for the Bee 
Meter. 
Those familiar with the Bee will instantly understand the nethod of using “The 
Bitter Dial.” Simply set the actinometer time (the light test in seconds or minutes) at 
the plate speed; the exposures for all stops will be indicated on the opposite side without 
any resettings. 

The regular dial of the Bee Meter uses only the bottom edge of the disc of sensitive 
paper, thus all the rest of the disc is wasted. You will note that my design provides two 
openings for the use of two tints so that the upper part of the disc can also be used. In 
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Ecce If you cut out both of these openings, of 
course the upper one must be covered until the bottom edge of the disc of sensitive paper 
has all been used. This can be done either by wedging a piece of thin, opaque black or 
ruby paper or tin foil between the dial and the standard tint or by pasting a piece on 
the front of the glass, to be removed after the bottom part of the disc has all been used. 
The first way is the better one, inasmuch as light may leak in around the edges of paper 
pasted on the face of the glass. 

Instead of using the regular tint for both openings you may prefer to use a quarter- 
tint for one of them. When using this for portraiture or interiors, for instance, the pro- 
tecting slip of opaque paper (if placed inside) can be removed in subdued light without 
risk of the light affecting the sensitive disc. 

Figure 1, as already stated, can be cut out of the magazine (without the meter 
handle) for use in your meter; but for those that do not wish to mutilate the magazine a 
separate design, Figure 2, is printed so that it may be photographed and you can make a 
print on thin, tough gaslight paper for yourself and another for your friend. Having a 
negative on hand will also enable you to make another dial should you happen to be so 
unfortunate as to spoil the first one which you make. 
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After making your print go over the light figures with red ink, letting a little show 
over the edges. 

Good luck to you! 

Bes Meter Licut Tests. — Just a few words as to the method I am now using in 
making light tests with the Bee Meter. 

I make open, direct light tests holding the meter in a position parallel with the lens 
and facing it (or in a relative position, if, for instance, I have to step out into the sunlight 
when my camera is positioned in the shade of trees, etc.) This method makes all allow- 
ances for side-light, overhead light, light ahead, etc., inasmuch as the light is falling on 
the sensitive paper from exactly the same direction that it falls on the object photographed. 

If I am photographing with the light ahead, against the sun, I hold the meter, as 
stated, with the dial facing the lens and the sky, but not the sun, thus bringing the direct 
sunlight to the back of the meter. In this case, I give the exposure indicated, and a soft 
development, but with my usual developer, 2 grain pyro-acetone and the use of a Plaubel 
Anticomar, f:4.5, 814’, 5 x 8 lens, I have always found one-half of the indicated exposure 
quite sufficient for average view snapshots (foreground 25 feet from camera) except in 
extremely strong sunlight when the shadows are more intense and exposure should be very 


full to permit softer development. 
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I use a full reading only for portraiture, nearby dark-colored objects such as small 
brick buildings with foliage, bronze statues, outdoor close-ups (three-quarter length 
figures), interiors and other subjects of long tone-range. 

In using Eastman Portrait Film for outdoor average views, for instance, I rate it at 
500 instead of the regular Watkins 250. With this rating I never fail to get adequate 
shadow detail in photographing a residence from the opposite side of the street. 

In making my light test I expose the disc with my eyes partially closed, until the edge 
of the standard tint blends with the sensitive paper; or, sometimes, I let the disc become 
the least bit darker than the standard tint and then deduct a second or two from the 
test time, in a moderate light. Thus it will be seen that I always make a very full test 
tint. 

It should also be noted that I do not, ordinarily, use a developer stronger than 2 
grains of pyro to the ounce, and I never use an alkali; I use acetone instead (not acetone 
sulphite). 

In England, where the Watkins meter is made, stronger developers are in general 
use, I believe, and atmospheric conditions differ much from those in the United States in 
the same latitude — much more haze and fog. 

Under dull skies it is sometimes difficult to match the tint. The thought should be 
to “cook’”’ it or “bake’’ it until it is “‘well done,” as your cook would say, and has the 
same depth of color as the standard tint, though not actually the same color. When 
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the light tests forty-five seconds or more I usually deduct 20% from the actual time in 
making my reading of the exposure. 

I do not find that the blue glass dial helps: me at all, though, strange to say, when I 
use an old pair of 25 cent seaside spectacles, with a kind of smoked blue lenses, they help 
very much. 

In Dr. B. T. J. Glover's recent excellent little book, “Perfect Negatives and How to 
Make Them,” he advises the use of the Watkins or Wynne Meters as follows: 

“Measure the light which falls upon and illuminates the darkest part of the subject. 
* * * Place the meter in the shadow squarely facing the best light illuminating the 
shadow. * * * ‘Test the light which falls upon the worst lighted or darkest part of 
the subject.” 

This is the method advised in the Watkins Bee Meter booklet of instructions. But 
the Doctor says further: 

“An average subject represents a range of tone brightness of about 30 to 1. A good 
plate can record a range of tone brightness of 200 to 1. * * * We could multiply 
the exposure by 6 and yet the subject would only be worth 180 from an exposure point 
of view and could still record itself on the plate with truth. * * * With an average 
subject we can multiply the minimum exposure by six and yet not cause the highlights 
to be overexposed. * * * Weshall get a thick, dense negative certainly, full of silver 
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in every tone, but although it will take longer to print, it will yield a true print of perfect 
quality. Doubling the meter exposure safeguards against underexposure and entails 
but little risk of overexposure. We can, therefore, rule that the exposure to give in 
ordinary work is that indicated by the exposure meter multiplied by two. * * * With 
long range subjects of high contrast the exposure indicated by the meter should be given.”’ 

(The long range, that is, long tone-range subjects to which Doctor Glover refers are 
as follows: interiors generally; indoor portraiture; subjects under trees, which include sky, 
and, in the near foreground, very heavy shadows; snow scenes which include dark tree 
trunks or buildings near the camera.) 

‘“‘An estimation of the adequacy or otherwise of the exposure is made by comparing 
the amount of silver in the shadow tones of the negative with the amount present on the 
edges of the plate which have been protected from light action in the camera. For this 
purpose the negative is laid on white paper for inspection.” 

I might state, incidentally, that Doctor Glover uses a pyro developer containing three- 
fourths as much potassium metabisulphite as pyro in the stock solution, or the Eastman 
M. Q. 25, which contains 64% minims of 10% solution of potasstum bromide to each 
ounce of ready to use developer. 

Those wishing to try Doctor Glover’s method of making the Bee Meter light test (the 
true Watkins method) and then doubling the indicated exposure, may find it inconvenient 
at certain times or places to test the actual shadows of the subject. In such cases prac- 
tically an equivalent test can be made by holding the meter in the shadow of one’s own 
body. 

A beginner in using any meter, if wise, will make at least four different exposures; 
develop and make prints, and thus arrive at his own conclusions. Always judge the 
negative by the print, particularly a pyro negative. Proofs on P. O. P. (Solio, Kresko, 
Eastman Proof Paper, etc.) will answer quite as well, except that, being of a reddish or 
purple color, they will not have quite the snappiness or brilliancy of black and white 
prints. 

It is not necessary to use anentire plate (5 x 7 or larger) to make each of these ex- 
posures. Masks can be used and a detail, with shadows, of some prominent subject 
can be photographed four times on the same plate. This would assure the same develop- 
ment for each of the four. If smaller plates or films are used they should be “‘tanked.”’ 

It is better to use four different shutter speeds rather than four different stops at 
the same speed, so that all negatives will have the same degree of sharpness and thus 
-can be more accurately compared. 

Don’t make your tests on other than a clear day when light conditions will remain 
uniform during the period of the test. 

The personal equation (the depth to which each individual carries his tint) always 
enters into this matter of making light tests. 

I repeat, that for average views (normal shadows, 25 feet from lens), I use the open 
direct-light test, tinting fully, and giving one-half the exposure indicated, except in 
extremely strong sunlight, when I give more. Before setting my dial I pause a few 
moments to carefully study the color or light contrasts (tone range) in the subject and 
make my plate ratings accordingly. 

To illustrate: the Eastman Kodak Co. rates its Portrait Film at 100% and its Com- 
mercial Panchromatic Film at 70%. The Defender Co. Standard Orthonon is rated at 
80%. So when using these emulsions I rate them as follows (double the Watkins rating) 
for average views and give the exposure indicated: 
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A big question? Do you know what your shutter speeds are? If you don’t, you 
don’t know what exposures you are giving. Probably not one shutter in a hundred, 
even among the best, is accurate according to all of the markings. I use a Wynne Shut- 
ter Speed Tester. From one second to 100th it works all right. Beyond that it is diffi- 
cult to judge results. 

To make tests of high speed exposures, without special equipment, some idea may 
be gained of the relative speeds by making density tests and comparing the negatives 
with one made with a known shutter speed. 

If you have a verified 1/100th, make a clear-sky exposure at that speed at f:11 or 
thereabouts, and then others at your higher speeds. Tank the negatives and compare 
the densities by laying them on smooth white paper. It is rather difficult to do this’ by 
inspection. Make a slow printing of each negative on gaslight paper — same time for 
each — noting that the light does not vary (electric currents from central plants sometimes 
do that) at a distance of two or three feet from your electric bulb and develop the several 
strips of paper together for exactly the same time. Fix and inspect the prints in subdued 
daylight. 
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PICTURES OF PEOPLE 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


aM MATTER how much may be said to the contrary, pictures of 

@-4| people are more popular than pictures of places, that is, of course, 

A @| with the average person. To prove this, it is only necessary to 

. , look over the daily receipts of films taken in by any developing 

Kyi| and printing agency, or, for that matter, turn the pages of any 

fe | vacationist’s souvenir album. Jn either case, the great majority 

W; | of prints will be found to be of people, and although they may 

» [AAI] have the personal experience charm of having been taken “when 

, we were at this or that place,’ the surroundings are usually 

sacrificed to the individual or group as the main interest. This either results in the 

obliteration of some real scenic beauty, which might have been retained by a little fore- 

thought in posing the human elements of the picture, or in the introduction of objection- 

able objects by way of promiscuous ornamentation, such as telegraph poles or lamp-posts 

sprouting from the tops of heads, glaring advertising signs or other incidentals of foreign 

extraction, not actually seen by the “‘taker” until the print is developed. I know whereof 

I write, because I used to do this sort of stunt myself and do it often, and then be foolish 

enough to feel extremely sore at myself when viewing the result. But time, and the 

experience gained in looking over many a print collection while listening to the lavish 

floods of praise spilled by other “‘lookers,”’ has inclined me to the belief that after all it 

doesn’t really much matter whether the much-talked-of artistic atmosphere is lacking 

or not — as long as the audience is satisfied. In my own particular case, pictures that I 

have been utterly ashamed to acknowledge as mine, have received, by far, more praise 

than some of my pet compositions. If the print under examination happens to be a 

fairly decipherable likeness of Tom, Dick or Harry, or any other person known to the 

beholder, the immediate surroundings, no matter how inapprepriate or incongruous, 

are nearly always completely overlooked. And, as I like to please my friends and vacation 

acquaintances, for some time past I have set aside my own first choice in picture material 

selection, to give them what they crave. I have put people ahead of place, and snapped 

them wherever they happened to be at the time, regardless of any or all consequences to 
my artistic (?) reputation. 

In making the above statement, I have possibly somewhat overdrawn; I don’t 
mean to infer that I have at all times sacrificed the possibility of a fairly good background, 
or that I have included unpicturesque material when it could be eliminated; what I 
refer to, most of all, is the posing and distribution of the people in the picture. The 
proper way to make up a landscape with figures, from a pictorial viewpoint, is to pose 
them, not as a party of “look pleasants,” staring straight into the brilliant eye of the 
lens, but to so space them in the composition as to give the appearance or impression 
that they belong in the picture as part and not all of it. They should be placed and 
distributed as though they were thoroughly at home with their surroundings, while 
sitting, standing, walking or whatever else they choose to be doing; but, in no case, 
looking at the lens, except when straight portraiture is intended. See any of the many 
splendid examples of Kodak advertising to prove this — if the subject being photo- 
graphed but bat so much as an eyelash at the camera, the picture never gets by the 
demands of the publicity department. I know this, but notwithstanding, as I have 
already hinted, I throw much of this specified formula to the winds of chance, taking 
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pictures of people where all eyes are to the front and giving a great deal of pleasure to 
others, thereby. If my optics are so constituted that I almost invariably compose a 
picture in the finder before snapping the shutter, it is a habit that I cannot altogether 
overcome, but I have arrived at the point where I do not let this stand as an obstacle 
to the whims or wishes of my friends. I do as they would have me do, and have no 
regrets. Probably very few of the pictures taken under such conditions would measure 
up to the required artistic measurements of any of the photographic magazines, or pass 
the critical judgment of the “‘hanging’’ committee; but they please a whole lot of good 
people, and that pleases me more than I can express. 

I am not writing this as a plea or excuse for careless picture making, not by any man- 
ner of means, but as a bit of encouragement for all those who do not possess the “artistic 
sense,” but still like to take pictures. While there can be no question of the great de- 
sirability of pictures which have proportion and balance, shading and tone, conforming 
to the rules of good pictorial composition, in preference to those retaining none of these 
features, the undisputed fact remains that many pictures which give great pleasure to 
countless numbers of contented persons would not even muster in the class of “honorable 
mention.” I ama strong advocate of the pictorial instruction to be derived by following 
the many articles in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, and cannot too strongly recommend their 
perusal to all those wishing to improve the quality of their picture output; but I have a 
soft spot in my heart for all members of the photographic fraternity, whether “artists” 
or not. I would say to those who take pictures for pleasure only, don’t let any set of 
hard and fast ‘rules’ of composition deter you from keeping at it. Kodak whenever 
and wherever you go. ‘The family snapshot album is a veritable treasure-house of 
visualized memories, is always a pleasure and ever a profit — in spite of the critics. If 
you find it too difficult to work out the puzzle of people and place so as to make all the 
parts fit in the picture, take the people, your friends, and many a “something good” 
will be “‘said’’ of you, while you are still alive to hear it. , 


INTENSIFICATION — II 


Bz.J. WALL, F.C8.4 8 Re PoS. 


3S NE METHOD of intensification that has attracted much atten- 
NR tion, possibly because of its not requiring the poisonous mercury 
we salts, and the comparative freedom from stains, is with chromium. 
Si This is probably based on Eder’s * method of harmonizing harsh 
Py, negatives. 

The most complete research on this method was carried out 
Med by D. Carnegie & Welborne Piper®. The following were the 
Lys solutions recommended: 


A B C 
Potassium bichromate ..10 g 80 er. 20 g 160 gr. 20 g 160 gr. 
Hydrochloric acid..... 2ecm 16min. 10cem 80 min. 40 cem 320 min. 
Waaterncs ck! So eae 1000 ccm 16 oz. 1000 cem 16 oz. 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


The negative should be immersed in one of the solutions till bleached, washed free from 
yellow stain and developed with amidol. If any other developer be used it may be neces- 
sary to expose the plate for a short time to white light. A gives the most intensification, 
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about equal to mercury followed by ammonia; B equals mercury and ferrous oxalate; 
C equals mercury and sulphite. The method may be safely used after fixation of the 
plate if it be rinsed for a minute or two. It may be repeated several times if thought 
desirable. 

Overexposure to light, or too strong a light, prevents redevelopment. If too strong 
a light be used during redevelopment, stains may be caused. Insufficient washing 
after bleaching also produces stains. When these occur the remedy is to rebleach in: 


Potasstum bichromate>/- 3... 7e, eee 20 g 160 gr. 
Hydrochloric acids. .4).5 2 Vey es ee el ee 20 g 160 gr. 
Water 52 e aebne ek Mice ee eee ee ee a tr 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


Wash well and redevelop; this does not intensify. Instead of this a 2 per cent solution 
of thiocarbamid with an equal weight of citric acid may be used. 

A. J. Garwood® stated that with most developers the film stripped from the glass, 
amidol alone being free from this defect. 

C. H. Bothamley®* dealt at some length with this process and proved that increase 
in density was due to the decomposition of the chromate of chromium in the bleached 
image, some chromium compound being deposited. But with the C formula the chief 
cause of the density increase was the larger size of the image grains. Great stress 
was laid on the necessity for very accurate measurement of the acid; it was, therefore, 
advisable to use a 10 per cent solution of this, instead of the concentrated, as less likely 
to give rise to errors. The substitution of an alkaline chloride did not give such good 
results. 

J. M.© suggested the use of potassium metabisulphite for removing the yellow stain 
of the bichromate; but it must be used with caution, otherwise reduction of the image 
occurs. 

Lumiére & Seyewetz®, after referring to the work cited.above, pointed out the neces- 
sity of a small and correct amount of acid and assumed that when there was no intensifi- 
cation the chromium compound dissolved in the acid. They considered that the bleaching 
agent was a definite compound of hydrochloric acid and bichromate, as did Carnegie & 
Piper, namely potassium chlorochromate. This and the corresponding compounds of 
ammonia and sodium were prepared and found to act well. A strong solution of the 
bichromate was treated with a quantity of hydrochloric acid, calculated from the equation: 

M,Cr,0, + 2HCl = 2CrO,.MO.Cl + H,O, 
M here being either potassium, sodium or ammonium. The mixture was to be evaporated 
to crystallization. A 3 per cent solution can be used for plates and 2 per cent for papers. 

Assuming that ammonium bichromate and c. p. acid of sp. gr. 1.16 be used, this means 
practically 252 grams or grains of the salt and 67 ccm or minims of the acid, with the 
formation of 305 grams or grains of chlorochromate, which can be conveniently made 
into a 10 per cent stock solution by diluting to 3050 ccm or 6 0z., 170 min. There is no need 
to evaporate to crystallization, as long as the mixture is evaporated down somewhat. 

If hydrobromic acid be used in place of the hydrochloric, a dark brown liquid, evolv- 
ing bromine, was obtained. The crystals thus obtained had no action on the silver image. 

The action of the chlorochromate may be assumed to be as follows: 

CrO,.0M.Cl + 2Ag = CrO,.OM.Ag + AgCl 
The first formula on the right hand of the equation is assumed to be a double chromite 
of silver and alkaline metal. On development the silver chloride is alone reduced to the 
metallic state. The chromite compound is brownish, and if the intensification be re- 
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peated, this color is intensified. It will be seen that the intensified image contains only 
half the original silver in the metallic state, and with repeated bleachings this is each time 
reduced to half. After five intensifications the quantity of metallic silver is so reduced 
that no further action accrues. After two intensifications, the image contained 33.3 
per cent of chromium and 66.6 of silver; after six treatments 58.5 of chromium and 41.5 
of silver. 

R. E. Crowther questions the above conclusions arrived at by Lumiére & Seyewetz, 
pointing out that the following bath: 


SEE COMTI AL CED. aoc poe a ee ete areca ee «10:5 g¢ 80 gr. 
Pereuromic acid, 25 percent (20 0.. .. 42. 5702. s....-10.8 com~ 80 min. 
Se 5 tinh alicia ys WER aeilo ee okt ALOOOcem: 16 oz. 


bleaches a negative and a black, strong intensification is obtained. The buff color of the 
bleached image is more pronounced; the bath acts as rapidly as the hydrochloric bath 
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and the intensification is greater. He refers to a previous paper® which supports his 
views that chlorine in the nascent condition is formed, thus: 


K6Gr,0, a 14HCl —- Cr,Cl, oo 2KCl oe 7H,O oe 3Cl, 


If instead of removing the chlorine by heat, the solution is applied to a silver image, the 
chlorine is removed and a chromium salt produced. When of the strength used for intensi- 
fication, the amount of hydrochloric acid is insufficient to form a normal chromic salt, 
consequently a hydrated or insoluble salt is formed, contiguous to or surrounding the 
silver chloride. The chromite formula is strongly objected to. Crowther assumes that 
confirmation of his views are given by the above bromide bath and'that silver bromide is 
formed with some basic chromic salt with adsorption of chromic acid. A developer reduces 
the bromide to metallic silver and the chromic acid to hydrated chromic oxide, or more 
probably chromic hydroxide. 

Summing up, one may say that the chromium intensifier is one of the most practical 
and least likely to go wrong in an amateur’s hands. The fact that it may be repeatedly 
used is also in its favor. 

Carey Lea® had suggested the use of cupric chloride for bleaching collodion negatives, 
with subsequent sulphiding, the resultant image consisting of the sulphides of copper 
and silver. W. Abney” suggested, also for collodion, the use of cupric bromide, by which 
the image was converted into silver bromide with formation of cuprous bromide. ‘The 
bleached plate was treated with pyro-ammonia or flooded with silver nitrate, when the 
following reaction took place: 


Cu,Br, + 4AgNO; = 2Cu(NQ;), + Ag, + 2AgBr 


So the final image was a mixture of metallic silver and silver bromide. | 

F. Stolze used the copper bleach and developed with eikonogen. 5S. Bottone” 
applied an 8 per cent solution of ammonia. W. T. Ingall” preferred a mixture of cupric 
chloride and nitrate, developed, and then immersed in a 5 per cent alcoholic solution of 
formic acid. / 

R. E. Liesegang’ pointed out that cuprous bromide was soluble in water, so that 
the bleached plates must riot be washed toolong. In a later paper”, he stated that if the 
negative is insufficiently washed after treatment with the cuprous bromide, there is no 
blackening, as the copper salt left in the film forms silver bromide, which prevents access 
of the silver nitrate to the cuprous salt. Repeated applications, or the use of a stronger 
solution, then give satisfactory results. After treatment with the silver nitrate, the 
plate must be thoroughly washed or, better still, placed in a fixing bath, but in the latter 
case all copper bromide must be washed out or the image will be much reduced. 


R. E. Blake-Smith” modified the bleach, using: 


Cuprie sulphate®: 2.3 ee ee ee Oo 8 320 gr 
Potassium” bromides jv .= 29 3 eee 21.5 ¢ 320 gr 
Sulphuric acid’c. ps: en) See ee .12.5 g 96 gr. 
Sodium sulphite, dry oA) one 23 gr 
Water... 20 foe SA re 1000 ecm 16 oz. 
The bleached negative was then washed in five changes of: 
podium sulphite;. dry. .9. 95. < eee eee 2.5 ¢ 20 gr. 
Sulphuric acid! 21) deter ae ee 10 g 80 gr. 
Water. ie. scn oe GES eke Die ee 1000 cem 16 oz. 
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The immersion is about 3 minutes in the first bath and 4 in the others. It should then 
be immersed in a dish of water for 5 or 10 minutes and blackened in: 


SOMITE OMe oe se ei ie ed lege es 16.5 g 128 gr. 
Mire acidC.p., ......... Sere Se a eee eee rane se Te 16.5 g 128 min. 
aI tc eS Te ee 1000 cem 16 oz. 


A. Callier” stated that this intensifier was first suggested for gelatine plates by 
M. Fery. As generally used it was uncertain, but the following method gave sure re- 
sults. Bleach in: 


CN a i aa hd asain Auk vik oy CR Q5 ¢ 192 gr. 
ICONIC 6 nis os 3B sein PF asics gPigis Been Sopeye Goes 25 g 192 gr. 
IIE tt Sei eh Ba PR A See Ey tu gh ka aoe 1000 cem 16 oz. 


Pass the bleached plate through three or four baths of 2 per cent glacial acetic acid, in 
each of which it should remain 5 minutes. Wash with distilled water and immerse in 
2 per cent solution of silver nitrate. Again wash in distilled water, and immerse in weak 
solution of salt, which precipitates excess silver. This precipitate can be dissolved with 
10 per cent sodium sulphite. Finally redevelop in daylight with amidol. 

The intensification is great; the grain is slightly enlarged, but so little that fine lines 
are not choked up. ‘The process may be repeated several times. 

H. Jefferys’® was strongly in favor of this method with silver or sulphide. Blake- 
Smith”? contended it was unreliable, as the cuprous oxide was oxidized or partly washed 
out in the bleaching, especially in the shadows. The only reliable method, however, was 


his as given above. 
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W. P. Jenney® proposed the addition of some iodide of copper to the bromide with 
subsequent development with hydrochinon, etc. This appears to present no advantages. 

J. Desalme * pointed out that silver chloride is the best salt for obtaining dense 
black deposits, therefore the most suitable for intensification. Starting with this and 
using sodium stannite, a very powerful intensifier is obtained. 

The well-washed negative should be bleached in: 


Cuprie: chloride 3.0.0.2 35 a ee 25 g 192 er: 
Hydrochloric:acid 2. 2 ee ee 4cem 30 min. 
Water SS ONS Se Soe ee 1000 cem_ —_—‘16 oz. 


Obviously a mixture of cupric sulphate 47 g (361 gr.) and salt 11 g (85 gr.) may be used 
to form the chloride. 

The bleached plate should be washed for a minute or two and flowed with just enough 
of the following to cover it: 


Stannous chloride .c20. 2 os. a 28 Se 219 gr. 

Water. fy 5 Ae eee a ee 250 ecm 4 OZ. 
Dissolve and add 

Caustic soda. 656 eas plow Ae ee 22.9 169 gr. 

Water... cca Bese AG. a ee ae 750 cem 12 oz. 


It is advisable to add nearly the whole of the soda lye till there is only a little precipitate 
left, then add the remainder in very small lots, stirring well, till a clear solution is obtained, 
then make up to bulk. Excess of soda should be avoided. Filter the solution, which 
must be made just before use. | 

As soon as the image is blackened, rinse and immerse in 2 per cent solution of sodium 
bisulphite, then wash. If the intensified negative be immersed in 5 per cent solution of 
caustic soda and again treated with the stannite solution, a warm brown image is obtained, 
which from its color gives still greater intensification. L. P. Clerc *® examined this pro- 
cess and found it very satisfactory. Practically it inéreases every density 1.66 times, 
whereas Chapman Jones states that mercury and ferrous oxalate only gives 1.45 increase. 

Physical intensification by means of nascent silver was used with collodion plates. 
An acid solution, preferably of pyrogallol, or gallic acid, to which a few drops of silver 
nitrate were added, was poured on to the negative. The silver nitrate was reduced by 
the developing agent and deposited on the existing image. 

As to who was the first to use this for gelatine plates does not interest us. We'can 
ignore all these acid solutions, because they are open to the serious objection that red fog 
is induced by the formation of colloidal silver in the gelatine. It must be recognized that 
collodion has but little affinity for silver; further that the collodion film is very much 
thinner than the gelatine and in the wet plate process the negative image lies practically 
on the surface of the film and is not imbedded in it, as is the case with gelatine. 

The first process that was markedly different was suggested by Howard Farmer*. 
He precipitated silver bromide, washed and dissolved it in hypo solution. Some of this 
was mixed with a little sulpho-pyrogallol, this being a pyro solution with sulphite sug- 
gested by Berkeley, and then ammonia added. ‘The main points in this are that the solu- 
tion was alkaline and there was no necessity to free the plates from hypo. 

W. K. Burton™ proposed to make an emulsion of silver bromide in a thin aqueous 
(0.25 per cent) solution of gelatine, then add pyro-ammonia. He admitted that the re- 
sults were not very good. The experiment is worth nothing, however, because the gela- 
tine would act as a protective colloid, thus tending to the formation of a fine grain. 
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J. B. B. Wellington ® gave a method in which sulphocyanide of silver was dissolved 
in hypo, mixed with pyro, sulphite and ammonia, and applied to the plate. This was 
improved the following year. This was apparently entirely neglected for about seven years, 
then it was reprinted in a foreign journal with an error in the conversion of the weights 
and measures. J. Gaedicke*® examined it and it was claimed by H. Schmidt as original*®’, 
regardless of the fact of the prior publication in 1899. 

A much improved formula was also given by Wellington®, which avoided many of 
the difficulties of the prior process. It is advisable to fix the negative in fresh hypo, wash 
well and treat with 5 per cent formaldehyde solution for 5 minutes. ‘Then immerse for 
exactly 1 minute in either of the following baths: 


A.—Potassium bichromate .......5..40.. 064. sssse ee 1 go )a8 gr. 
Potassium bromide . 2. 6.6 .0..5 4.5 oh ope 20 ¢  16¢r. 
Hydrochilorie:acid 3.0... 55....4 8). ee eke oe eee 60 ccm 48 min. 
Water a iig oo eieecg soe Pare sea tet ee tee 1000 ccm _ ‘16 oz. 

B.—Potassium ferricyanide. .. .-..0)...,-.-+-4.4. «he 2) ee 20g 16 gr. 
Potassium bromide. .... 45... 2 iu aie 00 0 ge 6 eee 20 g . 16 gr. 
Water, coy ie cc cat ac ensue eres ered oo tee 1000 ccm ‘16 oz. 


The first bath is to be preferred. There should be no visible action in this bath and the 
time must be strictly adhered to. After a few minutes rinsing the plate may be intensified. 
Two stock solutions, that will keep good for years, should be made: 


Aj-—Bilver nitrate’ 6.6.5 swe... eee 8 Oe eTocs. 83.3 g 640 gr. 
Distilled water to (, 20.024 igs. 6. eee 1000 cem 16 oz. 
Bi Aypo0e pie. 8o. os eee ot a ee 146 g = 1120 gr. 
Water i oe ea a 1000 ecem 16 oz. 


For use 24 parts of A are added to 24 parts of B, stirring well. A clear solution should be 
the result, but if the stirring is omitted it may be turbid. To the mixture is then added 
6 parts of 10 per cent solution of pyrogallol, preserved with sulphite, and 12 parts of 10 
per cent ammonia. . 

The plate should be placed in a chemically clean dish and the mixture poured over it. 
Intensification begins in a minute or two. As soon as sufficient density is attained, fix in 
an acid hypo bath until the slight pyro stain is removed. Wash and rub the surface with 
a wet swab. 

The great advantages of this method are that the intensification is proportional 
throughout. The action is readily seen. It can be stopped at any stage and the results 
are permanent. 

G. Balagny® proposed adding a 25 per cent solution of hypo to 5 per cent silver 
nitrate till a clear mixture was obtained. The plate was immersed in this and rede- 
veloped with hydrochinon or pyro. 

R. E. Blake-Smith® proposed a rather complicated method of first chloriding the 
image, treatment with acid sulphite, exposure to light and physical development with 
acid-metol-silver, or a corresponding pyro solution or Wellington’s silver-sulpho-pyro 
mixture and final fixation. 

Von Hiibl™ had suggested a mixture of metol or hydrochinon, acid and silver. G. T. 
Harris” also used hydrochinon-silver, citric and nitric acids. G. Hulett® stated that 
physical intensification could also be carried out with mercury in place of silver, and this 
was advised by R. 5S. Browne”. 
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THE DUPLICATION OF MOTION PICTURE NEGATIVES 
J. G. CAPSTAFF AND M. W. SEYMOUR 
(Communication No. 294 from the Research Laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y.) 


The making of a first class duplicate negative calls 
for greater skill and makes greater demands upon the 
materials than appears at first sight. 

A perfect duplicate negative would be one which 
would give prints identical in every respect with those 
obtainable from the original. This means that the 
duplicate negative should have perfect tone reproduc- 
tion and definition or sharpness and should appear no 
more grainy than the original. The essential require- 
ments thus placed on the printing material are: suffi- 
cient latitude to reproduce correctly the greatest scale 
of tones likely to be met with in an original negative; 
extremely high resolving power; and fine grain. To 
these must be added the practical requirement of 
sufficient speed for contact printing. It may be said 
that no one emulsion excels in all of these characteris- 
tics. If an emulsion has the finest possible grain it 
cannot also possess the greatest latitude obtainable, 
combined with the maximum speed, and so on. 
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Each type of emulsion is made for a particular pur- 
pose and consequently has the qualities most essential 
for that purpose, even at the expense of other desir- 
able, but less important, qualities. Motion picture 
negative film is especially designed for use in the 
camera. It has high speed to permit taking pictures 
when the light is not brilliant, great latitude to cover 
errors in exposure, and a medium value for its maximum 
contrast. It also has sufficiently high resolving power 
and fine grain to serve its intended purpose. Although 
it is an excellent negative material, it is not the best 
for making duplicates. Positive film, on the other 
hand, is intended for making prints for projection; it 
has latitude to cover the range of tones in a normal 
negative and the speed necessary for contact printing. 
It also has fine grain, high resolving power, and suffi- 
ciently high contrast to give good prints from flat nega- 
tives. The best duplicating material, however, should 
have even higher resolving power and a lower maximum 


contrast. The reasons for this will now be considered. 

A motion picture negative under the microscope is 
seen to be made up of black silver particles with clear 
interstices between. Whereas the function of the 
printing emulsion is to image these particles and inter- 
stices, no emulsion made has high enough resolving 
power to do so perfectly. The image of the granular 
structure always appears more ill-defined and coarse 
than the original, with the result that the picture, when 
enlarged on the projection screen, appears more grainy 
than the negative from which it was printed. The 
increase in graininess is not serious in positive prints 
from original negatives, but unfortunately it can be- 
come painfully evident in prints from duplicate nega- 
tives, because in the operation of making a master 
positive, then a negative from this, and finally a posi- 
tive print, the grain structure is coarsened three times. 
It is essential then that if the graininess of the screen 
picture is to be kept at a minimum, the emulsion used 
in making both the master positive and the duplicate 
negative should have the highest possible resolving 
power. 

It is desirable that a duplicating emulsion should not 
have a high maximum contrast, not only because high 
contrast is unnecessary, but because of development 
defects that occur when development is not carried to 
completion, as would be the case were a high contrast 
emulsion used for duplicating. 

The defects produced with low development are 
termed the “Eberhard” effect and the “Mackie’’ line. 
Eberhard, a Danish astronomer, showed that the den- 
sity of small exposed areas in a film differed from that of 
large areas which had received the same exposure, and 
that the inequality was greatest when development was 
incomplete. He found that under these conditions a 
small exposed area surrounded by an area of less ex- 
posure developed up denser than it should, while small 
areas surrounded by areas having greater exposure 
developed up with less density than they should. The 
explanation of the phenomena is simple. In the first 
case, the developer acting on the small exposed area 
diffuses into the surrounding gelatin as it becomes 
exhausted, and fresh developer diffuses into the spot 
from all sides, thus accelerating development. In the 
other case, when the small area has had less exposure 
than its environment, the opposite conditions hold, 
development of the small area being actually restrained 
by the reaction products diffusing into it from all sides. 
If development is stopped at an early stage, the defect 
is quite pronounced. If, however, development is 
continued until the image has reached maximum 
contrast, fresh developer has time to soak into the film 
from the outside and the irregularity is smoothed out. 

The “Mackie” line has a similar explanation to the 
‘Eberhard’ effect and is really a manifestation of the 
latter on a scale that is easily discernible in the pro- 
jected picture as a sort of halo surrounding the images 
of dark objects against light toned backgrounds. 

It is particularly desirable to avoid these defects in 
the duplicating process because, like graininess, they 
are cumulative, and they are largely responsible for 
the “duped”’ appearance of prints made from duplicate 
motion picture negatives prepared on a high contrast 
emulsion. 

Attempts were made in the Eastman laboratories to 
find a developer or developing conditions that would 
permit development to a low degree of contrast without 
producing the defects, but with no success. Appar- 
ently, the only way to eliminate the fault is to use an 
emulsion which when nearly fully developed will give 
the contrast or gamma required. 

Inasmuch as motion picture negative and positive 


films do not completely satisfy the rigorous demands 
made on a duplicating material, efforts were made to 
produce something more suitable. It was found that 
the characteristics of an emulsion are greatly changed 
if a dye, that absorbs the wave-lengths of light to which 
the emulsion is sensitive, is mixed with the gelatin. 
In the case of an ordinary emulsion certain yellow dyes 
have this property. The addition of the dyes has the 
effect of increasing the resolving power by reducing 
irradiation or scatter, greatly extending the latitude, 
and lowering the maximum contrast of the emulsion. 
By so “doctoring” a fine grained emulsion, a film was 
produced which possessed in a marked degree every 
desired property with the possible exception of speed. 
The speed, unfortunately, is rather low, being only 
about one-twentieth that of regular positive film. 
However, by using a suitable condenser system, suff- 
cient illumination to print from dense negatives at the 
usual step printer rate can easily be obtained. It is 
practicable also to do projection printing with conden- 
ser illumination. 

The dye used is a water soluble yellow that washes 
out during the processing operations and leaves a 
normal appearing black and white film. The emulsion 
keeps extremely well and can be handled in the usual 
positive safelight. ea 

The use of this film, known as ‘““Eastman Duplicating 
Film,” for both master positive and duplicate negative, 
insures excellent tone reproduction, freedom from 
development defects, and a minimum of graininess. 

The first step in the actual process of making the 
duplicate is the timing of the original negative for 
printing. The exposure for each scene should be such 
as to clearly record the details in the highlights. The 
exposure should not be much greater, however, than 
that necessary to secure the lightest detail; otherwise, 
the graininess of the final print will be accentuated. 
After the original has been timed, it should be carefully 
cleaned to remove all traces of dirt from any scratches 
that may be present on the gelatin or support. Chamois 
skin moistened with carbon tetrachloride may be used 
for the purpose. 

If the master positive and duplicate negative are to 
be printed by contact, great care must be taken to 
insure close and uniform contact of the films at the 
printing aperture; otherwise, the advantages of the 
high resolution emulsion will be lost. It is obvious 
enough that poor definition will result if the films are 
out of contact during priniing, but it is not so obvious 
that lack of uniformity in contact can do any particular 
harm. If the two films are not in close contact over 
the whole picture area, a patchy image is produced 
which on projection resembles uneven development. 
To test a printer for uniformity of contact, a print 
should be made from a strip of evenly fogged and 
developed negative film. If the printer is in perfect 
adjustment, the print will show an even tint, while 
imperfect adjustment will give the patchiness referred 
to. The best type of printer has a curved track and 
pressure plate. The radius of curvature should be 
small, about 11% inches, and the pressure plate should 
be undercut over the picture area so that it presses 
only on the sides of the film over the perforations. 

When projection printing is resorted to for printing 
either the master positive or the duplicate negative, the 
lens chosen should be one designed to work at unit 
magnification. Ordinary camera lenses do not give 
their best definition under this condition, because 
they are designed to focus sharply objects at a distance. 
Clearly, the focusing of the printer lens must be very 
critical if the sharpness of the original negative is to be 
attained. It is important to keep the lens clean, since 
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the slightest finger mark or film of dirt on the lens will 
scatter the light rays and distort the tone reproduction. 

For developing both the master positive and the 
duplicate negative a good form of continuous machine 
is best. Next to this comes development on a reel. 
The spacing of the supports on the reel should be close, 
so that the film will lie in a smooth spiral. Wide 
spacing of the supports gives uneven development. 

If tank development must be used, the rack should 
be lifted completely out of the developer once every 
minute so as to prevent rack marks. 

The developer recommended jis: 


lon Space wi ener Ag 31 gr. 
Hydroqumone..cchee ee ivg 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite, dry........ 15 g 576 gr. 
Sodium carbonate, dry ..... 25 g 192 gr 


Potassium bromide ......... 5 

Water.t0 Gin conat ane 1000 cem : 

With unused fresh developer at a temperature of 68° 
to 70° F., the effective maximum of contrast ought to 
be attained in about 4 minutes. Development beyond 
that required to give maximum contrast must not be 
given or increased graininess will result. 

The master positive development, if correct, will give 
a print somewhat softer than one intended for projec- 
tion. It will also, of course, differ from the latter in 
having a slight veiling over the highlights. 

The usual acid hardener fixing bath may be used for 
fixing, although the hardener tends to set the dye and 
retard its washing out of the film. Sufficient washing 
should be given to clear the film, since -a very little 
yellow dye will cut down the printing light and make 
timing more difficult. 

If it is desired to make a duplicate negative that can 
be printed without light changes, the timing of the 
master positive must, of course, be accurate. By pro- 
jecting the master positive, one can readily determine 
which scenes need more or less printing light than the 
average, and with a little experience the light change 
required can be estimated quite closely. The “key” 
light can be ascertained in the usual way by printing 
and developing a test strip. The scene chosen for the 
test should be of the most contrasty subject; that is, 
the scene with the darkest shadows, and the printing 
exposure should be sufficient to give a veiling over the 
deepest shadows. If this precaution be taken, all of the 
other scenes will automatically be taken care of, and the 
tone reproduction of the entire length will be satisfac- 
tory. 

In order to learn if the duplicate negative will require 
a longer or shorter development than that given to the 
master positive, superimpose one of the scenes in the 
master positive on the corresponding scene in the original 
negative. If the registered positive and negative 
images exactly obliterate each other, then the duplicate 
negative should be given the same development as the 
master positive received. A faint residual negative 
indicates that a somewhat longer development must be 
given to the duplicate negative; if, on the other hand, a 
faint positive image be seen, the negative should be 
developed for a shorter time than that given to the 
master positive. 

If the various steps in the preparation of the dupli- 
cate negative are carried out correctly, it will stand the 
test of direct comparison with the original under a low 
power magnifier. Examination under a higher power 
lens, however, will probably show some loss in definition 
and an appreciable increase in graininess. The defini- 
tion loss arises, for the greater part, from poor contact 
in the printer. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the necessity for intimate and uniform adjustment at 
the printing aperture. 
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Some increase in graininess over the original negative 
appears to be inevitable, but that obtainable on the 
Eastman Duplicating emulsion is, as has been stated, 
considerably less than is given by any of the regular 
emulsions. To keep the graininess of the final prints 
at a minimum, the prints should be kept as soft as is 
consistent with good projection quality. 

In the foregoing procedure it has been assumed that 
any modifications required in contrast would be secured 
in the usual way by slightly varying the amount of 
development. The Eastman Duplicating Film, how- 
ever, has a unique property not mentioned hitherto 
which can be made use of in practical work. The 
contrast or gamma of the image can be varied within 
wide limits merely by altering the color of the printing 
light; in other words, a contrasty, medium, or soft 
master positive can be made at will with the same 
amount of development, A yellow filter placed be- 
tween the printing light and the film will give a high 
contrast image, white light will give a medium contrast, 
while a deep violet filter will give a low contrast. By 
taking advantage of this fact it becomes quite prac- 
ticable to print onto the same length of film from con- 
trasty and soft negatives and to compensate for the 
variation in negative quality by printing through suit- 
able filters. In practice it is found that three violet 
filters of different dye densities will give the range of 
control necessary on average commercial work. 

A precaution not to be overlooked is that the printing 
light should always be run at a standard voltage be- 
cause of the color change that occurs with voltage 
changes. If the brightness of the printing light is 
changed by a rheostat from scene to scene, the scenes 
printed at low voltage will tend to be of higher contrast 
than those printed at high voltage. This is true 
whether or not filters are used. It is advisable to run 
the lamp at constant voltage and to use the diaphragm 
method of changing brightness. 

In conclusion, it may also be pointed out that the 
highest grade of work on the new emulsion is produced 
when advantage is taken of its contrast control property, 
because this permits of complete development for every 
scene with the consequent avoidance of all develop- 
ment irregularities. 

Rochester, N. Y., October 1, 1926. 
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Nature and Wild Life 


A. BROOKER KLUGH, M. A., PH.D. 


Nature PxHotoGrRaAPHY IN Frsruary. — Work 
afield is decidedly restricted in February — the weather 
is, quite frequently, at its worst and the nature pho- 
tographer is quite likely to have already about ex- 
hausted the possibilities of the rather small number of 
winter subjects. 

But February is not therefore altogether a “lost month”’ 
for the nature photographer. There are, if the past 
season has been productive of a large number of nega- 
tives, still prints, enlargements, and lantern slides to 
make. I know that as far as I am concerned the latter 
job is one that is always with me, I never get caught up 
with it. It appears to be a job to which one applies the 
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motto “Never do today what you can put off till to- 
morrow, and put off it is until the urge comes in the 
form of a request to lecture upon a particular phase of 
natural history, when the recent acquisitions in that 
special field have to be put on slides, matted, bound up 
and “thumb-spotted,” with all possible celerity. 

Speaking of slides, the man who said “There is no 
better way of showing the quality of a good negative 
than by means of a good lantern slide’ spoke very truly. 
There are probably several reasons for this, but I am 
inclined to think that the chief ones are, firstly, that the 
picture, when thrown on the screen, is large enough to be 
effective, and, secondly, that the range of tones in a 
projected image is greater than it is in the case of a 
print. This latter characteristic makes for the juici- 
ness” of the shadows which is so highly valued as a 
pictorial asset. 

The advantage which the magnified projected image 
possesses over the small or medium-sized print was 
brought out in an interesting manner at one of my recent 
lectures. An artist, who was not especially interested 
in nature photography as such, remarked that though he 
had previously seen prints from these same negatives 
he had never appreciated the pictorial quality — the 
grouping, the balance, the “patterning’’ — of the 
subjects before. 

The nature photographer who has never tried any 
little lantern “shows” of his pictures will be rather sur- 
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prised to find what a wide appeal they make, and how 
many people who are neither naturalists nor pho- 
tographers appreciate his work. And in doing this he 
is not only entertaining people, but there is always the 
possibility that he will arouse, in some members of his 
audience, sufficient interest to lead them to take up 
nature photography, in which case he will have conferred 
a very real benefit upon them by having introduced 
them to a most fascinating and enduring form of 
recreation. I find, in fact, that there are very few 
lectures in which I get away from the platform without 
somebody coming up to ask questions as to the ways and 
means of wild life photography. 

Not infrequently letters, asking for information con- 
cerning the apparatus and methods of nature photog- 
raphy, follow a lecture, and to these I am always glad 
to reply as fully as my time permits and to refer the 
writers for further information to these columns. 
There is another type of letter which sometimes follows 
a lecture, and that is a request for the loan of the slides 
used. ‘This I regard as a piece of umitigated cheek, and 
either tell the writers so — in as polite a way as possible 
—or, more frequently, consign the epistle to the W. P. B. 
If these individuals would reflect for a moment, they 
would perhaps realize what colossal nerve and bad 
taste they were displaying, and that of this they stand 
convicted on three counts. Count one: they are trying 
to “steal another man’s thunder,” a heinous offence, 
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recognized as such since the time of the ancient Greeks. 
Count two: they are asking him to run the danger of 
the breakage of his slides in transit. Count three: 
they are asking him to take the trouble of packing up 
his slides, and of unpacking them on their return. 

If any reader of this department should think of 
putting on a lantern lecture, and if he has never done so 
before, there are one or two cautionary remarks I 
would make. Always investigate the lantern before 
the lecture, and find out how long a slide may be left in 
it without over-heating, for there is nothing more dis- 
tressing than to see, in the middle of one’s remarks, 
the image deliquesce and “run up the screen.” ‘There 
should be a law — with severe penalties attached for non- 
observance — requiring every lantern to be equipped 
with a water-cell of sufficient thickness to absorb all 
the heat rays, which add nothing to the visual efficiency 
of the lantern and do nothing but melt slides, but 
unfortunately there is no such law and not one lantern 
in a hundred is so equipped. Have a talk with your 
lanternist; show him the way the slides are arranged, 
point out to him that they are all ““thumb-marked” and 
arranged so as to come out up-side-down and “enantio- 
morphically,’” which is the scientific way of saying 
“right for left handedness,” so that they will come out 
on the screen right side up and right way round. When 
some slides come on the screen upside-down, or wrong 
way round, it is sometimes the lanternist’s fault — and 
he, fortunately for the lecturer, gets the blame, and 
the laughs, of the audience, anyway — and sometimes 
the lecturer’s fault. If the lecturer has not arranged his 
slides properly it is his fault, and if the lanternist under- 
takes to use his own judgment with regard to a properly 
arranged set of slides, then it is his fault. I recall one 
lanternist, who, I was informed, regarded himself as an 
expert, and yet who ran my whole series of slides — 
which were duly thumb-marked — “right for left.” 
Fortunately they were all subjects, — flowers and ani- 
mals — in which this did not matter to the audience, 
though it is always a little disconcerting to the lecturer 
to see everything come up wrong end to. If there is 
printing on the slides, then it is obviously necessary to 
have the slides placed correctly in the carrier. I once 
witnessed one rather ludicrous example of a lapse in 
this respect. The slide was one showing columns of 
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names and figures. First the slide came on with the 
words running backwards. The lecturer remarked, 
“Would you mind turning that slide round?” The 
lanternist did so, and it came on again — upside-down. 
The audience sniggered.-. He changed it again — it was 
“right for left,” and again he hurriedly changed it — 
and it was onits side. The audience laughed. He next 
got it- upside-down again, and then, once again, wrong 
way round. By this time the lecturer showed beads of 
perspiration and I have no doubt but that, if we could 
have seen him, the lanternist was in an even worse 
condition. The next shot was a lucky one — the slide 
was right-side-up and right way round, and everybody 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

If possible it is a. very good plan to have a slide or two 
thrown on the screen some time before the beginning of 
the lecture. It is really the job of the lanternist — or 
of some officer of the organization under whose auspices 
the lecture is being given — to see that the light, the 
projection distance, and the other factors, are all 
satisfactory, but not infrequently there is negligence in 
this respect and a preliminary trial may save the lec- 
turer much discomfort. This preliminary trial is much 
more necessary — in fact I should say it is absolutely 
necessary — in the case of color plates than in that of 
ordinary slides. Both Agfa plates and Lumiére Auto- 
chromes are ever so much denser than ordinary slides, 
so much so, in fact, that I find most of the lanterns in- 
stalled in lecture halls will not project them at all 
adequately. To project these color slides successfully re- 
quires a powerful light, an are, preferably with large-size, 
hard-colored carbons, and of at least thirty amperes, 
and a short projection-distance. So great, indeed, is the 
difficulty of securing adequate illumination for these 
slides that I have made up my mind that in future I shall 
slightly overexpose all my Agfa plates, so as to get 
thinner slides, even though this procedure detracts from 
the brilliancy of coloration. 

A hint with regard to hand-colored slides may not be 
out of place — if you cannot color them well, don’t 
color them at all. This advice is given because of the 
horrible examples of hand-coloring which one so fre- 
quently sees — things with “over-run” margins and the 
colors all wrong. Good work in coloring slides is not 
difficult, if one has an adequate training in painting and 
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will take the necessary pains to place the colors with 
exactitude, but as very usually done they are merely 
good photographs spoiled. 

The nature photographer nearly always has a good 
many negatives which are very thin, through no fault 
of his own but because the movements of the subject 
did not permit of adequate exposures being given. These 
very thin negatives give most unsatisfactory results 
when printed on ordinary lantern slide plates, but it 
will be found that they are quite satisfactory if slides 
coated with “gas-light’” emulsions — such, for instance, 
as the Wellington S. C. P. or the Imperial Gas-Light 
Lantern plates — are used. 


EQUIPMENT FoR Nature PHotoarapuy. — I have at 
hand requests from several readers of this department 
for information concerning equipment for nature pho- 
tography. One request is extremely specific, as the 
writer wishes to know what equipment — cameras, 
lenses, screens, plates, etc. — I use myself, and suggests 
that others might be interested in information on this 
point. JI am very glad to accede to this request, but in 
doing so I wish to make it quite plain that I do not regard 
the particular makes of apparatus as the only ones 
which are suitable for nature photography. My present 
equipment is the result of some years of selection of 
apparatus for nature photography — it certainly does 
the work and does it efficiently — but there are un- 
doubtedly other instruments, and materials, of similar 
type which would do it just as well. 

In dealing with my equipment I shall mention the 
particular features which I consider render each piece 
of apparatus, or each kind of material, particularly 
suitable for nature photography, as with these points 
before him the prospective purchaser can decide in how 
far any particular instrument he has in mind fulfills the 
requirements. 

The camera with which I do most of my nature 
photography, which has served me faithfully since 1914, 
and which is still in perfect condition, is a Goerz 'Taro- 
tenax, 314 x 414, with an f:6.8 Tenastigmat lens and a 
Compound shutter. 


F. A. Rick 


The main points about this instrument which make 
it suitable for nature photography are: 

It is a plate camera, so that accurate focusing on the 
ground glass is the method of operation, and this is, in 
most work in nature photography, absolutely essential. 

It is a double-extension camera, so that “life-size” 
images may be obtained. This is a very essential fea- 
ture, especially in the photography of small objects, 
such as insects. 

It is built of aluminum, which gives its body a com- 
pactness and durability which is not obtainable in 
wooden construction. The value of metal construction 
was very clearly brought out one day when the wind 
blew the camera over and brought it down on some 
rocks with a crash which would have smashed up any 
wooden camera, whereas the total damage was a very 
slight burr on one corner of the front-board. 

It has a Compound shutter, which gives speeds of 
varying duration from 1 second to 1/250 second, and 
includes such speeds as 1/10th and 1/15th second, which 
are very useful to the nature photographer. The 
newer Compur shutter — which is a modification of the 
Compound — is equally efficient. Both these shutters 
seem to retain their efficiency indefinitely and to operate 
well under all climatic conditions. 

The working aperture of the lens — f:6.8 — is 
sufficient for all except high speed work, and for this 
work a camera of this type is not suitable. A friend 
of mine who is interested in nature work, in getting a 
camera, insisted on an f:4.5 lens on a camera of this 
type, in spite of my warning that it involved a needless 
expense, and he has never yet used it at full aperture, 
while, as a matter of fact, most of his pictures are taken 
at f:11 and f:16. The fact is that practically all the 
nature subjects which are taken with this type of 
camera require stopping down to f:8 or less, to give the 
requisite depth of field. At the same time there are 
occasions on which the full aperture of f:6.8 can be 
employed with benefit, and these are the occasions on 
which an f:8 rectilinear would “fall down.” 

The other camera I use in nature photography is a 
Thornton-Pickard Duplex Reflex, 2144 x 34, with a 
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Ross Teleross f:5.6 lens. This camera I use only for 
“high speed”’ work, such as the photography of birds in 
flight, or for the “stalking’”’ of mammals. 

The advantages, in fact the necessity, of a camera of 
the reflex type for this kind of work are obvious. One 
never knows when, or in what particular location, the 
animal one is photographing will assume the desired 
pose, or engage in the particular activities which one 
wishes to portray. Consequently the ability to focus 
on the ground-glass until the moment of exposure is a 
necessity. 

The main features, aside from its “‘reflex”’ characteris- 
tics, which render this instrument suitable for nature 
photography, are: 

It has a focal-plane shutter which can, by one motion, 
be set for any speed from 1/10 to 1/1000 second. 

It has a stop on the shutter-control which enables 
one to give a certain exposure again and again without 
looking at the shutter. 

It has double extension, so that one can obtain life- 
size images. 

It has a “‘quick-change” arrangement for the plate- 
holders. 

The shutter is “‘self-capping’’ so that one can make 
changes of shutter-speed without inserting the slide in 
the plate-holder. 

It has a light-tight reversible back, so that one can 
change from the horizontal to the vertical position of 
the plate without inserting the slide. 

The lens is a 2-times telephoto, which enables one to 
obtain pictures of birds and mammals which could not be 
approached closely enough to get images of useful size 
with lens of ordinary focal length. 

There is a modification which I have introduced on 
this instrument which I find of the greatest utility. 
To the ring on the outside of the lens barrel which 
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controls ’the iris diaphragm I have had two narrow bars 
of metal fastened in such a way that they are on opposite 
sides of the barrel and project well forward. By means 
of these bars, when operated by the left hand, the 
diaphragm can be set to any stop without turning the 
camera round and looking at the lens, because marks on 
the barrel, when covered by the upper bar, show the 
stop when one looks downward. As a matter of fact 
I find that, by reason of considerable practice, I can 
set the iris to any desired stop — with quite sufficient 
accuracy — without looking at the lens barrel at all, 
so that I do not need to take my eyes from the focusing- 
screen. 

The selection of the 214 x 314 size was made because 
a reflex is a bulky and heavy type of camera, so that the 
smaller sizes, which minimize these undesirable charac- 
teristics, are decidedly preferable, and I have had no 
reason to regret my choice. 


So much for the cameras. I have also a 2144 square 
Icarette with which I occasionally take some nature 
pictures, some of them quite fair, but most of them 
“lost chances’’ because I did not have a machine more 
suitable for nature photography along. 

I use three tripods, One is a Contessa flat-folding 
metal telescopic tripod, fitted with a ball and socket 
head of a type which is not, as far as I know, now ob- 
tainable. This was, until recently, my chief tripod, but 
has now been displaced by an Adam’s (London) 
“Zephyr No. 8 tripod. This is an aluminum, tele- 
scopic tripod, with triangular legs which thus fold into a 
slim cylinder, and which, when fully extended, is five 
feet in height. It is very light, very rigid, and, when 
fitted with the light Contessa ball-and-socket head, 
strikes me as being — from the experience of one season 
— the finest tripod obtainable for nature work. The 
third is an old wooden tripod which is used in situations. 
where the legs must be placed in the water, — a pro- 
ceeding which is fatal to the springs of telescopic tripods. 
I still keep the Contessa tripod with’me, as I like to have 
a second one to fall back on in case of an accident to the 
one in use. I carry the telescopic tripods in leather 
cases which sling on the belt. 


The advantages of metal telescopic tripods are that 
they are much less bulky than wooden ones, and that 
they can be used fully closed, thus giving the low view- 
point which is frequently necessary in order to obtain 
the best effect in the photography of low-growing plants, 
while any desired height can be attained by extending 
fewer or more of the seven sections. Ball-and-socket 
heads are essential in nature work, as any angle of view 
can be obtained without shifting the tripod legs about. 


The filters which I use are — the Iford Alpha (which 
is practically the same as the Wratten K1), the Ilford 
Gamma, a “full correction” filter for panchromatic 
plates, the Wratten “G,”’ a deep yellow “contrast” 
filter, and the Wratten No. 22, ared filter. The first 
two, which are used a great deal, are mounted in glass, 
while the latter two are in the form of gelatine film. All 
are mounted in brass cells which screw into the front of 
the lens-mount of the Goerz. With the reflex I use only 
one brass cell, into which filters, of the same kinds as. 
above, can be inserted as desired, because one does not 
do enough panchromatic work with a reflex to make it 
worth while to carry extra cells. 


In conjunction with the above filters I use an Ilford 
“P-V Pan.” filter, which when an object is viewed 
through it shows one how it will photograph on an 
“unscreened” panchromatic plate, so that the various 
filters can be used with the “P-V”’ and the exact effect 
which they will give can be noted. 

The exposure meter I use is a Wynne, hunter-model, 
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OAK FERN 
whichiis certainly the lightest and most compact meter 
I have tried. 

I use a changing-bag, made of three thicknesses of 
first-quality sateen, and on long trips this is carried, 
so that plates may be changed at any time and in any 
place, even in full sunshine. 

The plates I am using at present are Wellington 
Spectrum Panchromatics, which combine speed and full 
panchromatic qualities, and, for high-speed work, 
Wellington Iso-Wellington, which have a speed of 700 
H. & D. and are orthochromatic. I carry a few pack- 
ages of Ilford Monarch, or of Imperial Excelsis, cut- 
film — both speed emulsions — merely as reserve 
material, for which purpose the lightness of cut film 
renders it very suitable. 
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This, then, is my list of equipment and materials for 
ordinary nature photography. I shall not now go into 
the matter of special equipment for high-power insect 
photography, for photo-micrography or, for under- 
water photography. 


Our Ituustrations. — The picture of the Rocky 
Mountain Sheep, by F. A. Rice, is very good because 
it shows so well the type of country in which the ani- 
mals were found, as well as showing several of the ani- 
mals in various positions. 

The photograph of the Chipmunk, by Ralph E. 
DeLury is not only a nice “‘close-up”’ of the head of this 
little animal, but it brings out one of the chief things in 
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regard to its habits, that the burrow has no mound of 
earth at its entrance. 

The picture of the Hepaticas, by Cornelia Clarke, is 
good because the flowers stand out well against the 
background and the gradation on the petals is very well 
rendered. 

The Adder’s-mouth, Microstylis monophyllos, is 
another of Mr. Macnamara’s excellent photographic 
studies of orchids, of which we have reproduced a 
number in the past. 

The tadpoles of the Wood Frog were taken in a small 


aquarium, and show two stages in the development of | 


the tadpoles of this species, the one behind showing the 
later stage in which the front legs have emerged. 

The Oak Fern, Phegopteris dryopteris, is a delicate little 
fern with fine black wiry stems. In this picture the 
plants which grow with it — Oxalis and Violets — show 
beneath the pinnae and add to the effectiveness of the 
photograph, both pictorially and from the natural 
history standpoint. 


The Cine Amateur 


M. P. E. 


KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR., S. 


WHAT MAKES THE “MOVIES” MOVE 


Of the many thousands of amateur cine enthusiasts, 
I wonder how many have interested themselves in 
their hobby enough to delve into the mechanics and 
“mysteries” of cinematography. It is actually enough 
to know that when a button is pressed or a crank 
turned, pictures that “move” are the result, but the 
real amateur should be interested to know just what 
makes the pictures move — and why. Let us become 
technical for a few minutes and discuss the move of the 
movies. It is interesting enough, and it should be 
part of the knowledge of every cine amateur. 

To begin with, it must be understood that motion 
pictures do not move, as many people still believe. 
Our motion picture is, to quote a well-known phrase, 
“an optical illusion based on the persistence of vision.” 
This is the best and most concise description I have 
yet met, and for our purpose it will do. Going a little 
further, we find that a strip of motion picture film, when 
ready for projecting, consists of a row of snap-shots, 
taken one after another in rapid succession. Years ago 
it was discovered that sixteen pictures per second gave 
the most natural and life-like effect. To-day we 
expose sixteen pictures per second when normal action 
is desired, for this rate has been found to be the best so 
far. In production work sometimes more than sixteen 
pictures per second are exposed, and sometimes less, 
but that is another story and has no place here. We 
also have what are known as slow-motion pictures which, 
also, is another story, but now we are considering only 
normal speed. We know that just running a strip of 
film through the camera at a steady rate will not pro- 
duce the desired effect. It is the fact that the film, on 
its journey before the lens, is stopped intermittently 
that give us “movies.” It is interesting to note just 
what the mechanism is that produces this effect. It is 
called, as its function suggests, the intermittent move- 
ment. It is nothing more than a sprocket or set of 
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teeth driven by a cam or similar mechanism. There 
are several types of intermittent movements, classified 
roughly as the harmonic cam, maltese cross, drunken 
screw, and beater or dog movement. ‘These are not all, 
but will give some idea of the different methods used to 
step film through the camera or projector. The har- 
monic is perhaps the most popular for cameras, for 
practically all of the better grade standard cameras are 
equipped with this movement. It is smooth and posi- 
tive in action, and is quiet. There are other forms of 
this movement in use, but they all perform in a like 
manner. The maltese cross is rarely used in cameras, 
but is predominant in professional projectors. It is 
usually encased in an oil well, the pin and cross working 
in oil at all times. A sprocket is used with this move- 
ment over which the film is threaded. The harmonic 
usually uses pins that work in and out of the perfora- 
tions in the film, drawing it down one frame at a time. 
The maltese cross, having four cross-arms, pulls down 
four pictures every revolution. This is why this move- 
ment is not so popular in cameras, for should there be 
any wear, it will be difficult to adjust it, for all the four 
steps would not synchronize. The harmonic cam, pulling 
but one picture down every time, can more easily be 
adjusted. The maltese cross, however, is the more 
rugged and solid movement, and is therefore used in 
projectors where it must work continuously, sometimes 
sixteen hours every day, in theater duty. The drunken 
screw is another form of eccentric movement, and is, 
like the beater movement, used in the cheaper grade of 
cameras. The beater movement is also used in toy 
projectors in Europe, but is not popular in this country. 
It is,an arm that rotates, hitting the film once every 
revolution, thereby forcing the film down one frame at a 
time. It is crude, and not used in high grade machines. 

Another element enters at this point. Ifa movement 
is provided for stopping the film intermittently, would 
this. produce motion pictures? Not yet. The next 
important factor is a shutter. Practically every 
motion picture camera and projector employs a rotary 
shutter. Its function is to cut off the light during the 
time the film is in motion. When the intermittent 
movement allows the film to stop, the shutter is open 
to allow the exposure, and just before the movement 
again draws the film down, the shutter is closed during 
the time the film is in motion. The shutter and the 
intermittent movement must work in unison, or else the 
picture will be streaked. When this occurs, the shutter 
is said to be “‘out of time.” Gears, of course, connect 
the shutter to the intermittent movement, thus ensur- 
ing to a certain degree accuracy in the functioning of 
both. It goes without saying that the amateur would 
better not tamper with these delicate mechanisms, but 
should allow the expert only to make any repairs that 
seem necessary. The usual opening of the camera 
shutter is 180 degrees, although some cameras are built 
so that a 220 degree opening can be used. The camera 
shutter consists of but one blade, while on projectors, 
two and often three blades are used. Only one of these 
blades does the actual work, as far as cutting the light 
off is concerned. This is called the “master-blade.” 
The others are used only for equalizing the flicker of the 
master-blade on the screen. On the projectors, as on 
cameras, the shutters must synchronize with the inter- 
mittent movement. The adjustment often slips, and 
the modern projector has a convenient knob whereby 
the projectionist may reset the shutter without stopping 
the machine. Spiral gears are used for this purpose, and 
a “travel-ghost”’ need never be seen on the screen of a 
theater. “Travel ghost” is the term used to describe 
the streaks on the screen caused by the shutter being 
out of time. If the streaks run upward, the shutter is 


timed too fast or far ahead, and if the streaks run down- 
ward, the shutter is too slow; in other words it cuts 
the light off after the film has been started in motion. 

The intermittent movement is often referred to as 
the “heart of the camera or projector,” and so it is, for 
without it, we could not have motion pictures as we 
know them. These movements are very delicate, 
whether in cameras or projectors, and are adjusted to 
minute fractions of inches. If they were not adjusted 
so finely, we would have pictures that would jump and 
sway from side to side, and in general be tiresome to the 
eyes. Some of the older readers will no doubt recall how 
the early motion pictures flickered and jumped. That 
was due to imperfect shutters and movements. Since 
then, improvements have been made to such an extent 
that motion pictures have not the slightest trace of 
flicker or movement. 


Frtm Eprrine. — After the amateur has exposed his 
rolls of film, his work has just started, really. For there 
is editing to be done, titles to be made, ete. Nearly 
every roll will have to be edited to some extent, for there 
are bound to be bad places, blemishes, and the like. 
Even if the roll is perfect, photographically, the scenes 
will in most cases be wrong in sequence, necessitating 
changing them around to conform with the subject 
and idea the film is meant to suggest. For this purpose, 
a splicing outfit will be found almost a necessity, for 
while the sub-standard film can be patched by hand, 
this does not make as neat a job as does the splicer. 
Because of the small area the film offers in patching, 
great care must be exercised to see that the patches are 
even, smooth and straight. The splicing outfit does 
all this mechanically, and at the same time makes the 
patch so strong that it will not easily break apart. 

For the 16 mm film there are two methods of splicing. 
One is to cut the film and splice it straight across, the 
other is to make a slanting joint, cutting along the 
frame-line of the film near the center. This form seems 
the most popular, as its upholders claim that this patch 
covers more surface of film and is therefore stronger. 
Whichever way the amateur chooses, he should adhere 
to in all his films. Editing the summer’s crop of 
cinema activities makes an ideal winter sport, for it 
does not demand outside work nor daylight. A few 
minutes or hours spent in editing the film means a 
more complete and entertaining reel. 


NEGATIVE, PosITIVE AND THE REVERSAL PROCESS. — 
With the introduction of the new film stocks for amateur 
use, many of the new-comers will find themselves more 
or less confused. Every cine amateur is familiar with 
the Eastman Kodak reversal film. He knows that all 
he has to do is to expose his roll of film and send it to 
Rochester to be “finished” and then returned to him. 
The new films are apt to be a trifle confusing at first, for 
now we have not only a reversible film, but also a nega- 
tive and positive film. Just which process to use de- 
pends upon the individual and to the use to which the 
film is to be put. We will go into the two methods and 
see just what each has to offer. 

As the reversal process is so well known, we need not 
go deeply into the subject, except to compare it 
occasionally with the new process. To start with, we 
find that for six dollars — possibly five by the time this 
article goes to press — we can expose a roll of film and 
use it at no further cost. The negative and positive 
method is a trifle more costly, naturally. But is it not 
worth it to those amateurs who feel that it is better to 
have at hand at all times a negative from which as 
many prints as are desired may be made? Also isn’t it 
worth it to those amateurs who want their films to be 
uniform thoroughout the entire reel? On any subject 


that is worth keeping, isn’t it worth the extra few dol- 
lars to ensure having the film at all times? Certainly. 

True, duplicates may be made from a reversed posi- 
tive reel, but the results, while excellent at times, are 
not to be depended upon as a rule. The process is 
uncertain to a certain extent. There is nothing like 
having a negative always at hand which may be sent 
out on a moment’s notice to be printed. This negative 
is never run through a projector, therefore it is not apt 
to become scratched or otherwise marred. I do not 
discourage the use of the reversal film, but I do wish to 
advise the amateur to discard it for subjects that are of 
importance to him. Records of family events, and 
other important happenings should always be made on a 
negative film and prints made therefrom. Also the 
amateur who desires to do his own finishing — we are 
coming to that soon — must take the negative and posi- 
tive method, for the reversal process is difficult. 

We come down to this: The reversal film is excellent 
— due to its low cost — for scenes that are not of any 
great importance, or scenes of which no duplicates are 
wanted. For such “shots” it is ideal. But for serious 
work, important work, and subjects where more than 
one print is desired, nothing can beat the negative and 
positive method, even though it costs a bit more. An- 
other item to be considered in connection with the new 
process — not new really, but new to amateur film 
users — is the finishing. In time we shall no doubt 
have at our disposal small developing and printing 
outfits for home use. If the amateur does not feel as 
though he should or could do this work himself, he is 
assured of having fast service from the professional 
laboratory, for there will without doubt be one in his. 
home town or city. This will mean a service of per- 
haps twenty-four or forty-eight hours, and I have no- 
ticed that the amateur is ever in a hurry to receive his. 
finished films. , Some will even be glad to pay the extra 
cost of the new process just in order to get their films. 
back in shorter time. Of course the professional must. 
use the negative and postive method, for as a rule more 
than one print is required, and besides this process. 
smacks more of the professional ways. 

It would not do to eliminate one process and substi- 
tute another, especially in this case, for with the two, 
as it now stands, everybody can be satisfied. There 
will be those who will “shoot” entirely on reversal film — 
and stick to it. Then again there will be those who will 
use nothing but negative film in their cameras. Still 
again there will be those who will use each type of film 
according to the subject they want, and the use they 
expect to put it to. We cannot say that one way is 
better than another. Each has its particular advantages. 
and disadvantages. The amateur must consider before 
he starts “shooting” just which film will be best suited 
for his particular type of work, and then use that kind. 
Personally I have use for both types of film, for I can 
see where one would suit my purpose better than the 
other at different times. 

It is interesting to note the rapid strides that have 
been made by amateur cinematography in the last few 
years. Already we have trick devices, fool-proof 
equipment and now two processes of film handling. 
And yet we are not finished. I believe that even more 
remarkable results will be shown from year to year. 


Prices on 16 mm DEVELOPING AND Printinc.— We 
have received from a New York firm a price list for 
developing and printing 16 mm film. It is as. 
follows: 16 mm contact, 6c. per foot; 16 mm reduc- 
tion printing, 3c. per foot (of negative); negative titles, 
20c .per foot; and 16 mm negative developing, 2c. per 
foot. A 24 hour service is furnished on reasonable quan 
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tities of this work, after receipt of order and negative. 
In other words, the order remains no longer than 24 
hours in the laboratory. Prints can be tinted or toned 
the same as standard prints. So far (at this writing) 
nothing but amber positive film is obtainable. Other 
colored bases may appear soon, however. 

This company also builds 16 mm contact printers, 
reduction printers and enlarging printers, the latter 
being made up only on order. It agrees that. the intro- 
duction of negative and positive film in the 16 mm size 
opens new and wider fields for the amateur as well as the 
professional. With this in mind, it is now prepared to 
handle all kinds of work in the 16 mm line, 


History 1x Motion. — The government is building 
new vaults of steel for the storage of all motion picture 
film that might prove useful or interesting to future 
generations. The news-reel companies as well as the 
production studios are searching through their negatives 
for all historical matter. The news-reel companies, 
especially, have miles and miles of film of great value. 
These films will be stored away for the use of future 
generations, and it does not take much imagination to 
visualize how these films will be received in the years 
to come. The Eastman Kodak Company has invented 
a new process by which film may be preserved indefi- 
nitely. This, of course, is of prime importance, and all 
films deemed worthy of saving will be processed by this 
company. : 

The news-reels have unearthed pictures of McKinley, 
these being’ perhaps the first reel news-ree] pictures ever 
made. ‘Then there are many feet of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Wilson and other important personalities in the 
affairs of the government. There are many feet — 
running into thousands — of actual war pictures, which 
have never been released. These, too, are to be kept 
for posterity. We of this age, perhaps, do not grasp 
the importance of these pictures now, but far-seeing 
individuals firmly believe that these pictures will be of 
great importance to future generations. Especially 
where motion pictures are beginning to play a part in 
education even now, it is not difficult to realize that in 
the years to come these very pictures may be a part of 
every school lesson. 


Sometuina NEw For THE AMATEUR. — As is to be 
expected in this new field of amateur cinematography, 
many new ideas, plans and equipments present them- 
selves to the public. The latest in cine equipment for 
the amateur is a camera, new in design as well as execu- 
tion. The publishers of this magazine have just re- 
ceived a descriptive catalog of the Monos camera, 
made in Genoa. ‘This is the first camera brought to 
my attention made in Europe, though many others are 
on the market over there. 

The outstanding feature of this camera is the fact 
that it is not limited to any one size of film. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, the following sizes of film may be 
used with equal results: standard 35 mm, Cine Kodak 
16 mm, Pathe Rural 174% mm and several other 
apparently foreign “off-standard sizes’ of which the 
American amateur knows nothing, as yet. This is 
indeed an extraordinary camera, for with it the amateur 
may use several sizes of film, in other words he is not 
limited to any one particular size, as is the case with all 
other cine cameras. 

The camera is made of metal throughout, and meas- 
ures 2x5x5%inches. It may be operated by hand, 
a crank being furnished for this purpose, or it may be 
run automatically by a motor or elastic transmission. 
The regular exposure of sixteen pictures per second is 
obtained by turning; the|crank two revolutions per 
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second, as is common with our American cameras. A 
footage meter is placed on the camera where it may 
easily be seen. This records in meters instead of feet, 
but it is a simple matter to figure the scale in feet if 
necessary. Thereisachoiceinlensequipment. Either 
the regular f:3.5 or the f:5 may be had, both having a 
focal length of one inch. They are of the fixed focus 
type and need no adjusting. Daylight loading is 
another feature of this camera, film retorts or magazines 
being used for this purpose. In appearance, the Monos 
camera is similar to a big Pathex camera, it having 
the same exterior shape. These cameras will no doubt 
be placed on the American market, and I believe 
that they will become more or less popular on ac- 
see of their flexibility is using different sizes of 
m. ay 


A Cryer ASSOCIATION FOR AMATEUR CINEMATOG- 
RAPHERS. — No doubt some of my readers have by 
now received a circular from the Amateur Cinema 
League. For those who do not already know of this 
League, I will give a few words here. The League was 
organized by Hiram Percy Maxim, who also organized 
the Radio League. Everyone knows the success the 
Amateur Radio League met with, and there is no doubt 
in my mind but what Mr. Maxim will duplicate his 
success in amateur cinematography. The Amateur 
Cinema League offers many things, among which are 
exchange of films, intelligent information and a maga- 
zine for the members called “Amateur Movie Makers.” 
I have had the privilege of examining the advance copy 
of the first issue, and I have nothing but praise for its 
make-up. It is the first magazine to devote its entire 
contents to the amateur cinematographer. 

' The League has no commercial ideas whatsoever, and 
it does not recommend any one particular type or brand 
of equipment. It is an organization for the amateur, 
to boost the hobby of cinematography and show the 
amateur how he may get the most out of his equipment. 
The membership dues are within the reach of everyone 
who can afford cine equipment, $5.00 per year. The 
cine amateur will do well to investigate the possibilities 
of this League. 


FLAGPOLES AND HEapacHeEs. — One of my corre- 
spondents, Mr. Fred M. Harrison sends in the follow- 
ing amusing incident: During the dedication exercises 
and unveiling of the memorial flag pole in Central Park, 
a young man broke through the “‘firing lines” with his 
Filmo ready for action. Standing about three feet 
from the pole, he began to shoot from the base all the 
way to the top of the pole. His twenty-five foot shot 
ought to produce a striking effect on the screen, maybe 
a headache, too, in the bargain. 


Pastor Makes Moviss. — For several months news- 
paper men on big stories have noticed an unobtrusive 
little man, in clerical garb, armed with one of these new- 
fangled, pocket-edition movie cameras. He carefully 
avoided making it difficult for newspaper camera men 
to get their pictures, but always managed to make some 
satisfactory shots himself. . 

A few days ago, while a crowd of reporters on Pier A 
were awaiting the arrival of the steamer Macom with 
Mrs. Mille Gade Corson, the little man turned up and 
took a place on the stringpiece out of everyone’s way. 
Leaving the pier afterwards, he explained to the writer, 
in English faintly touched by a French accent, that 
he is pastor of the Belgian Church of St. Albert, on 
West 47th Street. He has been making pictures since 
spring, and next winter, when the time arrives for in- 


door entertainments, he will put on a novel show for his 
congregation in the form of a homemade news-reel. 

Among the events recorded by his camera are the 
arrival of Cardinal Bonzano and the delegates to the 
Eucharistic Congress, the Congress itself, the city’s 
welcome to Gertrude Ederle and Mrs. Corson, Rudolph 
Valentino in life, and the Valentino funeral. — From a 
newpaper clipping sent in by Fred M. Harrison of the 
Personal Motion Picture Service, New York City. 
Date and name of paper unknown. 


Homemape Movies in Unton Cuurcu. — An 
interesting experiment in “homemade movies” was 
tried out recently at Union Church, Columbus Avenue 
and West Newton Street, when motion pictures made 
by young people of the church were exhibited in the 
vestry before a large audience. 

The film, “Excuse Me,” was made last July in West 
Yarmouth, when the members of the cast drove down 
to the Summer resort to film the story written by 
Gladys Ruth Bridgham. 

Following the idea of the George Beban pictures, the 
film did not conclude the story, but stopped half way 
through the plot. Then the curtain was lifted and the 
same persons who took part in the picture were shown 
on the stage in the same costumes, ready to finish the 
story in person. 

The cast included Stanton Becker, Rena Mercer, 
Allan Hinxman, Janet Kilpatrick, Ralph Shepherd, 
Paul Winters, Dorothy Shooshan, Ellen Franks, 
Louise Franks, Katharine Pond, Alice Randall, Lillie 
Aldrich and Margaret Becker. . 

Before the film was shown there was a short program 
of educational films and banjo solos by Hugo Okonogi. 

Tower Inn Orchestra, which came from the Tower 
Inn where the scenes of the film “Excuse Me” were 
made, played for dancing. 

The entire film was made by the young people of the 
church, who wrote the sub-titles, cut and assembled 
the film and made it ready to be shown last night. — 
Boston Globe. 


Tuose Cur Sueets. — The Famous Players Lasky 
Corp. issue projectionist cue sheets with every feature 
picture. These are printed for the convenience of the 
projectionist in making his “pick ups” from one machine 
to another during the presentation of the picture. 
Sometimes amusing sentences are found in these cue 
sheets, the following being a sample. 

The cue sheet for the production “The Ace of Cads,” 
featuring Adolph Menjou, contains the following: 
End of part one: Last scene on reel: Lieutenant 
de Gramercy facing HACH OTHER. End of part seven: 
Last scene on reel: Close-up of Maturin, holding 
Elinor around waist and kisses her 68 feet from end. 

Of course there are mistakes caused by being too brief, 
but to the casual observer they are indeed humorous. 


Tue Firm Marker. — Last month I asked those 
interested in either buying or making for sale 16 mm 
pictures to write to this department. As these pages 
are “made up” at least a month before publication, and 
sometimes two months, I have not had the opportunity 
to record all the communications this month. I have, 
however, several subjects ready for distribution, and 
they are as follows: 20 odd 100 foot reels of the city of 
Chicago, Ill., horse racing, polo, football and several 
scenics, such as waterfalls and the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire. Anyone interested in obtaining 
any of the above subjects should write to this depart- 
ment, and the address of the maker of the subject will 
be sent, provided return postage is enclosed. On the 
other hand, if you want some particular subject, write 
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in and we will be glad to try to find such film for you. 
This might be termed a “‘two way service.” Let me 
repeat that this is in no way a commercial proposition; 
we merely wish to aid the amateur in securing films of 
subjects that interest him the most. 


A Few Practicat Hints ror THE AMATEUR CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER. — Perhaps one of the most perplexing 
problems to the amateur motion picture photographer, 
whether he employs 35 mm, 16 mm, or 9 mm film, aside 
from that of correct exposure, is that of trying to make 
his or her film of real professional quality. It goes 
without saying that the beginner cannot expect to turn 
out 95 feet of perfect film from every hundred, and it is 
not to those I am writing this article, but rather for that 
large majority of real honest-to-goodness amateurs who 
have mastered the basic principles of photography 
and are turning their attention to the making of pic- 
tures of rea] theatrical atmosphere and quality. 

In cinematography as in still photography, one of the 
greatest faults is that of careless, haphazard “shooting.” 
Whenever anything presents itself, be it a tumbling 
water-fall, or a child at play, if it appeals at the moment 
to the mind of the person in question, he immediately 
begins to reel off film on it, and in consequence his films, 
if interesting at all are only passingly so, and are just 
a mere jumble of unconnected events — just hash. One 
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of the first things for a real amateur to do if he suddenly 
finds himself victim of such a malady is to discontinue 
such practice at once. Haphazard shots like that 
are not only extremely crude in appearance, but soon 
form a very expensive habit. Furthermore it will in no 
way increase the amateur’s knowledge or ability. A film 
should never, except under the most unusual and extreme 
circumstances, be taken without first having been 
thoroughly planned and thought out and if possible re- 
hearsed. Another rule which has been stated time and 
time again but seems to have been accepted by com- 
paratively few is do not panoram! Hold the camera 
still and except for special occasions or for a special 
effect, never try and follow a moving object, such prac- 
tice being very tiring and disconcerting to the eye 
when viewed on the screen and extremely amateurish. 

The matter of titles is one which deserves note. 
Titles are to a motion picture what the dessert is to the 
dinner, and sad to say, few are the amateurs who use 
them. They complain that titles eat up footage, and 
that they cannot go to the expense of purchasing a title 
outfit. Titles do consume film, but it is much prefer- 
able to insert a good interesting title in place of a poorly 
done commonplace scene. As for the title outfit, it 
was the expense of this necessary adjunct that nearly 
persuaded the author to go without, but realizing their 
importance and being determined, I decided to build 
one. A glance at the figure will convey the general idea. 
The actual measurements will vary with the type of 
camera employed, mine being a Cine-Kodak Model-A 
(hand-drive) with f:3.5 lens. I found by experiment 
that by taking the front combination from my Graflex 
lens and placing it over the front of my camera lens, 
objects at a distance of 9’’ would be in exact focus, and 
also that the field of vision covered was about 3” x 5”. 
The problem then dissolved itself into the making of an 
affair which would hold the camera firmly at a fixed 
distance of 9’’ from the upright at the other end of the 
board which was to receive the title cards. That 
completed I went to a local photographer’s shop and 
purchased a small album, about 4”x6”, for $.25. 
Next I tore out the black leaves and neatly printed my 
title captions ina 3’’x 5’’rectangle. After placing same 
in the field of vision of the camera they were photo- 
graphed in the usual manner out of doors in the shade, 
allowing 11% turns of the crank per word. The results 
from this method have proven to be extremely gratifying 
and are really professional in appearance. 

A very common and effective device employed to con- 
siderable extent in professional production is the vignette. 
But owing to the expense of such a device, it is rarely if 
ever seen in amateur productions. The author em- 
ploys a simple device on his camera which produces 
splendid results of this sort and yet is negligible in 
cost. The only article that need be purchased is an 
adjustable filter holder that will fit over the lens opening 
in the front of the camera. Next, procure several 
pieces of cut film (which is to be distinguished from roll- 
film or film-pack), expose one and develop it to a light 
grey, and remove the emulsion from the others. Cut 
several circular disks to fit the filter holder. Now find 
the exact center of each disk and cut a small hole 
with scissors or a sharp-pointed instrument so that 
each will have a diameter of about 14”. The one 
which has been made of exposed film has now been 
completed. Take the others and with a straight- 
edge and sharp-pointed instrument, score a series of 
parallel lines across the face of each, lines to be about 
1/16” apart. Now score another set at right angles to 
the first so that the entire surface is laid off in little 
squares. Now place one of the ruled disks in the holder 
and over the lens and photograph a scene in the usual 
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manner without any exposure compensation. The 
result will be sharp in the center with gradually in- 
creasing fuzziness to the edges, and is capable of pro- 
ducing some beautiful effects. If the exposed disk be 
used, the scene will appear circular in the center of the 
screen, with the corners lost in darkness. The dimen- 
sions of the hole in the disks will vary with the camera 
used and the best results will be obtained with a little 
experiment. This matter of “effects” opens up a new 
and very interesting field for the amateur and it is 
hoped that someeven better ideas may soon be brought 
to light. — Rapa C. Wrtnrs, 


CINE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question: I have heard something about a new sub- 
standard film made by Pathe. Can you give me its 
dimensions? Answer: You no doubt refer to the 
Pathe-Rural stock. It is 174% mm wide, and has its 
sprocket-holes along the edge of the film, as in standard 
and 16 mm film. The holes are exactly opposite the 
frame line, just as in 16mmfilm. The actual size 
of this film is 9144 x 1314 mm, the projector-gate 
limiting this to9x 13mm. This film differs from 
16 mm film in that 500 feet equal 1,000 feet of standard 
film (16 mm film as you know, needs but 400 feet to 
equal 1,000 feet of standard in picture-time). 

Question: Is there a 16 mm film measuring machine 
on the market? Answer: To my knowledge at the 
present writing there is no measuring machine on the 
market for the amateur. You might write to the 
Duplex Co. for further information about this. 

Question» Could you tell me where I could obtain 
several stories written expressly for amateur motion 
picture production work? Answer: Jack Bechdolt 
in his book ‘““How to Make Your Own Motion Picture 
Plays” submits twelve scenarios written for amateur 
use which might be useful to you. These stories are 
simple and easy to produce with the minimum of 
expense and equipment. 

Question: I have some 16 mm film which I would 
like to have enlarged upon standard 35 mm film, Is 
this possible? Answer. Yes, provided your 16 mm 
pictures are clear and sharp. With the new negative 
and positive 16 mm stocks, it would be better to use the 
negative for enlarging purposes, for then a standard 
print may be made direct from the 16 mm negative. 
If your film is a positive, the laboratory will have to 
“shoot up” your film on a standard negative and then 
make another standard print by contact from it. Any 
laboratory that does 16 mm work will do this work for 
you. There are several in New York City. 

Question: About how much would a 16 mm contact 
printer cost? Answer: The Duplex Company make a 
16 mm contact printer that sells for around $1300.00. 
This printer is identical with their standard printer, 
except that it is made to handle 16 mm film instead of 
standard film. Two frames are printed at once, 
increasing the speed of the machine. 

Question: Is the Cooper-Hewett mercury vapor lamp 
useful in photography? Answer: It certainly is. All 
the big production studios use banks of these tubes 
regularly. The mercury vapor tube is especially rich 
in actinic light, which is very powerful and useful in all 
kinds of photography. This type of illumination gives 
soft, pleasant lighting effects and I would recommend 
its use for amateur work where possible. 

Question: For illuminating title-boards, is it better to 
use two lights or one powerful one? Answer: One light 
may be used for titling, although a better and more even 
lighting can be obtained with two lamps, one on each 
side of the board. 


Question: Where can I obtain a suitable enlarger for 
enlarging standard motion picture film? Answer: 
There now is on the market an enlarger made especially 
for enlarging motion picture film. It is called the Drem 
Enlarger, and permits the making of enlargements 
without cutting the film negative. Its cost is $19.25. 
Further particulars may be had from Willoughby’s, 
110 West 32d St., New York City. 


The Market Place 


Gotr Course PHotoGcrapHy THAT Pays Goop Drvt- 
DENDS. — The way to make your camera pay its best 
dividends is to take pictures from which you can readily 
sell a large number of prints. The expense of getting 
the negative is the same, whether you sell one print or 
one hundred. Selling the larger number of prints, how- 
ever, is what puts the more desirable figures in the profit 
column. 

Here is an idea that any one with a camera can use 
to advantage, and the best part of it is that it pays good 
dividends. If you have a golf course in your commu- 
nity — and most communities have them these days — 
you have a good chance to make a nice profit from your 
ability to use a camera, 

Every now and then we read of the millions of dol- 
lars that are spent annually on golf, with items such as 
balls, clubs, golf courses, and clubhouses taking the 
greatest amount, but little if any thought is given to 
what has been spent for photographs of golf courses. 
Why, because no one has ever stopped to think of the 
market for such photographs, nor the profit that could 
be made from it. 

Every golfer is interested in his course. If he is a 
member of a country club he delights in telling his 
friends about the course and writing to out-of-town 
friends, wherein he loses no chance to tell about the 
particular advantages of his course. ; 

Where does the camera and its dividends come in? 
Right here! : : 

Every golfer would be glad to have pictures showing 
his golf course. Not only of the clubhouse, but scenes 
showing some of the fairways, some of the greens, and 
some of the hazards such as sand traps, bunkers around 
certain greens, or water holes, where he has to make 
careful shots so that his ball does not splash and sink 
from view. . 

If you are familiar with a golf course in your com- 
munity you know which are the best-liked holes. If 
you are not familiar with the course, you can learn by 
following players occasionally, watching them and 
listening to their remarks about the holes, and from 
your knowledge of photography you will be able to 
pick out scenes that will lend themselves to pictorial 
treatment. 

After you have taken the photographs there are 
several methods by which prints may be sold. Whether 
you decide to sell them in complete sets or individual 
prints it is preferable to print them on post cards. _ 

The club membership offers you your best selling 
opportunity. Your first step should be to acquaint the 


club membership with the fact that you have the cards. 
This can be done by mounting a complete set of them 
in a frame and hanging the frame in the golf shop or 
locker room where the members will see it, and your 
card or advertisement could be inserted neatly. After 
getting permission to display your wares you can ap- 
proach the members either by personal solicitation or 
by writing them letters, calling their attention to the 
series as shown in your display. 

By negotiating with the club professional, or the man 
in charge of the golf shop, you may be able to have a 
stock of the cards put in stock so that the members 
could buy them conveniently. In this way you could 
probably dispose of a large quantity quickly without 
the time and effort of personal solicitation. A personal 
friendship with the professional before you take the 
pictures might be helpful in the selection of scenes, and 
a good action photograph of the professional included 
in the set would not only be interesting to the member- 
ship, but would more surely get the professional in- 
terested in your project, and in that way your sales 
would be helped. 

Another method of adding to your sales and profits 
would be to mount the entire series of prints in a small 
inexpensive album, with neatly lettered captions or 
titles in connection with each page. A neatly lettered 
title on the cover of the album would then make your 
product attractive and more easily sold. These albums 
could be bought for ten or fifteen cents each, as they 
would be quite simple, and contain just enough pages 
for twelve or fifteen prints. 

Country club courses that are played over by a great 
many out-of-town visitors, such as in resort centers, 
would be a harvest ground for the camera enthusiast 
who wants to make his camera pay its own way. Visi- 
tors to golf courses enjoy having a souvenir set of pictures 
as a reminder of a golf course they have played over, 
and as a suggestion a score card could be mounted in 
the back of the album so that the visitor could copy 
his score right into it and have a complete record of his 
visit. 

Hotels in resort communities would use pictures of 
golf courses. In most resort advertisements today 
some mention is made of golf facilities. The hotel then 
might be a good customer, and use a large number of 
prints, in sending literature to prospective guests. 
Nowadays many hotels have arrangements with cer- 
tain golf courses in the community to permit their 
guests to play over the course. In their advertising 
to prospective guests, then, the hotel could reproduce 
some of your photographs, or send pictures of the course 
to those persons who wrote about the golf facilities. 

Here, then, is a good opportunity to make ten, 
twelve, or fifteen interesting negatives pay a good 
dividend return on your investment in getting the pho- 
tographs ready for the market. 

And if there is more than one golf course in your vi- 
cinity, you are in luck — you can double or triple your 
sales outlets. — Harry D. THorn. 


Tar Dencu Dispiay Service, Hohokus, New Jer- 
sey, offers a wide market for glossy, unmounted prints 
of striking retail store window and interior displays. 
Many a photographer has scores of such negatives in 
his files, taken to order for local retailers, who would 
not object to the photographer offering extra prints for 
trade paper use. 

Ernest A. Dench, editorial director, is a recognized 
authority on window display, and since 1917 has regu- 
larly supplied leading trade journals in seven English- 
speaking countries with illustrated articles on store 
display subjects. The latter embrace all lines of mer- 
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chandise from automobiles to women’s wear, and all 
timely events from New Year’s to Christmas. 

During the next three months Ernest A. Dench will 
purchase several hundred photographs of 1925 and 
1926 Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas dis- 
plays devoted to the following lines of merchandise: 
Footwear, Silk Hosiery, Bakery Goods, Restaurants, 
Groceries, Fruits; Meats, Beauty Parlors, Stationery, 
Toiletries, Leather Goods, Phonographs, Radios, Fur- 
niture, House Furnishings, Banks, Electrical Appli- 
ances, Candy, Gas Appliances, Gift Shops and Depart- 
ments, Juvenile Wear, Floral, Party Goods, Soda Foun- 
tain, Books, Toys, Sporting Goods, Hardware, Jewelry. 

In most cases Dench will buy several extra prints of 
each acceptable subject. Either send a list of what you 
have to offer, or submit the offerings on approval. 
Payment will be made within thirty days of submit- 
tance, at $1.25 for the first print of each subject and 50c. 
apiece for the extra prints that may be ordered of the 
same subjects. Prints should be not smaller than 5” x 7” 
or'8” x 10”. 
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ArtIGuE Paper. — Although there is little new in 
this note it may interest some. E. Irmebach gives the 
following method for making this paper: 


Cpelatinecs ie inks wire Geek 20 g 154 gr. 
Cane sugar syrup 2... i. + 40 ccm 3808 min. 
PAT yk a sue ole Snag ee eer 20 g 154 gr. 
Honeys ean Wag at + ; 10g (V7 min. 
Lanipbincles ca cata tee ol ae 335 g 51/302. 
bf oy mip k: aac pane es mete ryens. 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


The gelatine should be soaked in the water, then 
melted by heat. The lampblack should be rubbed into 
a cream with aicohol and strained. The mixture 
should be applied to the paper with a brush with criss- 
cross strokes and evened out in the usual way. For use 
it should be sensitized with an alcoholic solution of 
ammonium bichromate, this being painted on the back, 
or the paper may be floated on the same. The ex- 
posure is comparatively short and development is best 
effected with a cream of boxwood sawdust and water, 
which may be poured over the print at a temperature 
of 27° C. (81° F.). Fixation is effected by mere wash- 
ing in water (Photo-Bérse, 1926, 8, 226). Thirty years 
ago this paper was much heralded as the only one that 
would give artistic prints, in fact as long as it was used 
the composition, etc., was a minor matter. It can give 
very fine results, but probably the fact that it cannot 
be obtained commercially and the extremely tender 
nature of the surface have caused it to fall into the 
discard. 


A New Repucer. — P. Strauss recommends the 
following solution as a single solution reducer: 


Gitritacid “en. Cee ee ve 10 g 77 gr. 
Ammonia iron alum ........ 20 g 154 gr. 
Sulphuric acid, cone. ....... 10cem 77 min. 
Water Peis Oe S20 e oh Bae 1000cem = —=—s_—« 16 ©. 
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Sodium bisulphate, NaHSO,, 40 g (307 gr.), may be 
used instead of the sulphuric acid, or sodium sulphate, 
50 g. (384 gr.), and hydrochloric acid 10 ccm, 77 min., 
may also be used in like manner. The action of this 
reducer lies midway between that of ferricyanide and 
hypo and persulphate (Phot. Rund., kinotech. Rund.,1926, 
63, 29). The use of iron alum was suggested by 
H. Krause (Zeits. wiss. Phot., 1919, 18, 192). 


CyanotyprE Tonina. — P. Strauss suggests a modi- 
fication of the usual method of blue toning that may 
present some useful features. 

A 

Water-... 3c: a eee 225cem =: 334 7. 

Sulphuric acid, cone. ....... 56 cem 434 min. 
Add the acid slowly to the water, then add: 


Hot water... . «i.e. sree 700 ccm 11 oz. 
Then dissolve in the following order: 

Alum cio. apenas ee 132g 2% o2. 

Ammonia iron alum ........ 95 g 730 gr. 

Sodium Sulphate............ 570 g 9 oz. 

Potassium permanganate ... lg 8 gr. 


Enough of the permanganate should be added to give 
the solution a decided pink tinge; the purpose of this is 


to oxidize any ferrous salt in the iron alum. ‘The second 
stock solution is: 
Potassium ferricyanide ..... 50 g 384 gr. 
Water’. 4. at so 2 a 5 ol gen 1000 cem 16 oz. 


For use mix 1 part A, 1 part B and 40 parts water. 
When the desired color is obtained, wash as usual. 
The purpose of the sodium sulphate is to facilitate the 
washing out of the salts (Phot. Rund.; kinotech. Rund., 
1926, 63, 29). It would almost seem advisable to add 
some permanganate also to the ferricyanide, as this very 
frequently contains ferrous salts which tend to stain the 
whites bluish. A small quantity of potassium bichro- 
mate may be used for the same purpose. 


Hyprr-Sensitizinc. — G. Cerri has experimented 
with Ninck’s method with particular application to pan- 
chro and ortho plates, using ammoniacal solution of sil- 
ver chloride. Spots and blemishes due to the hands can 
be avoided by first washing the hands in 1 per cent solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid with half the quantity of potassium 
bichromate, followed by soap and water. Ninck’s 
centrifugal method of drying can be satisfactorily re- 
placed by blowing a current of air across the plates. 
It was found that a plate, already sensitized with a 
dye, could not be hyper-sensitized with the ammoniacal 
silver chloride, but only if this was added to the dye 
bath. The following was found to be very effective and 
the plates very free from blemishes: 


Pinacyanol, 0.1 ale. sol. ..... 15cem 115 min. 
Ammonio silver chloride. .... 20ccem 154 min. 
Alephol, 95%. « s\is:<:c1.o Mees 200cem $1,502. 
Ammonia, sp. gr. 0.918...... 8cem 61 min. 
Water.to ©...0).m. see 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


Within reasonable limits the quantity of alcohol does not 
greatly influence the sensitivity, but the greater the 
amount the softer the negative. The replacement of 
ammonia by thiosinamin resulted in complete loss of 
sensitizing power. Silver nitrate alone instead of the 
chloride had a sensitizing action but not so great as 
the ammonio-chloride; ammonia and nitrate was much 
inferior. Replacement of half the total silver in solu- 
tion as ammoniacal chloride by silver nitrate increased 
the power and increased the clearness and diminished 
the contrast of the negatives. The results indicate that 
silver bromide and iodide should give similar results and 
that citrate and similar easily-reducible salts should 


give still better results. Replacement of pinacyanol by 
pinachrom gave almost the same results, the relative 
hyper-sensitization varying with the region of the spec- 
trum, though the latter dye showed the best results in 
the red, particularly when the alcohol was omitted. 
Pinachrom violet, pinachrom blue, pinacyanol blue and 
dicyanin were inferior. It was found that the silver 
chloride solution could be made and kept in daylight, 
the results being the same (Notiz. chim.-indust., 1926, 1, 
24,150; C. A. 1926, 20, 2463). 


Intermitrency Error. — R. Davis publishes a very 
complete and exhaustive report on the effect of inter- 
mittent and non-intermittent exposures behind a sector 
wheel. He comes to the conclusion that the difference 
varies with the particular emulsion used, the illumina- 
tion, the number of interruptions and the rest periods 
between. When the illumination is above a certain 
level a greater efiect results from the intermittent ex- 
‘posure, and conversely, for lower intensities a loss is 
obtained. The gain or loss is accentuated by intermit- 
tence. After extinguishing the illumination the latent 
image is subject to modification by two opposing forces, 
one tending to intensify it, the other to fade it, both 
rapidly increasing with time. At the higher illumination 
the resultant effect is a growth of density; at the lower, 
_ fading results. When the exposure is intermittent each 
interruption adds to the total growth or diminution of 
the image, but as the rest periods shorten, the change 
introduced by each interruption diminishes. Conse- 
quently, there should be a limit to the modification 
which an increase in the number of interruptions can 
cause. This indirect experimental evidence of the 
presence of the two opposing influences lends support 
to the view that the reaction between light and silver 
halide in the formation of the latent image is not con- 
fined to a single step. The paper is very full of tables 
and curves and should be consulted in the original 
(Sei. Paper 528, Bureau of Standards). This is an 
extremely important and useful paper, for it opens up a 
question that has considerable bearing on the deter- 
mination of plate speeds. Abney was the first to point 
out the intermittency error and it has become one of the 
axioms so that most authorities have agreed that such 
exposures should not be used, as was evidenced by the 
late International Congress of Photography. Mees 
pointed out some years ago that the latent image in- 
creased slightly immediately after exposure in certain 
cases; that there was fading of the image has also been 
noted. But it has not so far as we are aware been 
pointed out that the two effects were so closely con- 
nected. This paper, if confirmed, would seem to open 
up the possibility of changes in the views of plate testing. 


OPALESCENCE IN Necatives. — R. E. Liesegang, 
referring to Crabtree’s statement that resinous or simi- 
lar impurities in the alcohol used for drying negatives 
were the cause of the characteristic opalescence that so 
frequently occurs, suggests quite another reason for this. 
Crabtree had pointed out that the same effect could be 
obtained when quite pure gelatine, that is without any 
possible traces of lime or hypo salts, was treated with 
pure alcohol, and then assumed that a modification of 
the gelatine that contained less water was formed. 
Liesegang points out that it is well known in the making 
of gelatine sheets that too quick drying causes the ap- 
pearance of innumerable air bubbles just as in the making 
of artificial ice that is very rapidly chilled. In the case 
of the gelatine there is formed an outer inelastic skin, 
through which the water later escapes, thus forming air 
bubbles, or almost vacua. The same formation may be 
secured by placing a sheet of 10 per cent gelatine solu- 
tion on ice at about -10° C and allowing it to dry there. 


The sheet has the final appearance of ground glass, 
being filled with innumerable small air spaces. Very 
strong alcohol acts in precisely the same way. The term 
“colloidal vacuum” is proposed for this phenomenon 
(Phot. Rund., 1926, 63, 316). It was pointed out by 
Ké6nig many years ago that while ethyl alcohol fre- 
quently causes this opalescence it was never or rarely 
caused by methyl alcohol, which rather negatives 
Liesegang’s explanation. 


ScREEN Pxiastics. — Roschdestwenski has intro- 
duced an arrangement for placing in front of projection 
screens on which a picture is viewed by transmitted 
light, consisting of two semi-cylindrical vessels, rooms or 
lenses with their axes at 90° to one another, filled with 
air or other gas. It is stated that these have actually 
been tried out in 8 x 6 meter, 26 x 19 ft., size with 
greatly increased plastic effect (Filmtechnik, 1926, 2, 54). 
It is well known that there is enhanced plasticity in a 
monocular picture when viewed through a large-diameter 
reading glass, but fancy a lens of 26 feet diameter. 
This adds enother to the many fool ideas for obtaining 
stereoscopic effects for motion pictures. With such an 
arrangement the field of viewing must be limited to 
about 15°. 


A ProsEcTION ScrEEN. — H. E. Jodoin has patented 
a screen, the specification for which is a masterpiece of 
ingenuity. It is first pointed out by the inventor that 
one of the disadvantages of existing screens is their 
liability to become damaged by moisture. A package 
each of red, green and blue Diamond dyes is dissolved in 
glycerine and 14 ounce, 5 drops and 20 drops are re- 
spectively added to a thin mixture of calcimine and 
water and % ounce of ammonium bichromate “dis- 
solved in water to give a fine solution”’ to which glycerine 
is added. The addition of the dyes makes the screen 
responsive to each color, to the blue, the red and the 
green (U. S. Pat. 1,595,767). The real essence of this 
patent seems to be to claim the very old idea of a 
flexible fireproof coating. The addition of the dyes “in 
amounts insufficient to visibly change the apparent 
whiteness, but responsive to color in a projected beam” 
is mere flapdoodle. Why if it is so essential to preserve 
the surface from moisture one should add glycerine, one 
of the most hygroscopic compounds, is beyond the 
average intelligence. 


Drve.opina Great Contrasts. — K. Heller points 
out the great difficulty in developing subjects with great 
contrasts so that the highlights shall not be blocked up 
before the shadows are developed. To remedy this 
state of affairs, he exposes for the shadows, so that witha 
small stop the exposure is about 3 minutes with a rapid 
ortho plate. For development he uses first an old 
once-used glycin solution of the following composition: 


CSIGCIN iia ah Soke + eases 250 g 240 gr. 
Sodium sulphite, dry........ 312.5 g 300 gr. 
Potassium carbonate ....... 1250 g 120 gr 
WY BUG ARE Gat ewe says ales 1000 cem 2 oz 


The sulphite should first be dissolved in warm water, 
then the glycin added, and then the potash in small lots, 
as considerable effervescence takes place. This forms a 
thin cream, which should be well shaken up and 2 or 3 
parts diluted with 100 of water for use. This should be 
used for ordinary work and then bottled for use in the 
special cases. It turns brown but does not stain the 
plates. The plate with excessive contrasts will require 
about 30 minutes development in this, and the high- 
lights should show on the back of the plate. Then, 
without washing, the plate should be immersed in the 
following developer at about 30° C. (86° F). for 26 seconds, 
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A 
Pyrocatechin ve. 3 cee eee 200 g 192 gr. 
WSLED. sca cee ce ae eee 1000 ccm 2 oz. 
B 
Sodium sulphite, dry........ 166 g 478 gr. 
CRUSUIC BOOB ic hasta nce ane 47 g 135 gr. 
Water 7 acc: a este aiseus 5 eee 1000 ccm 6 oz. 


Make the solutions separately, then mix. Heller 
recalls the fact that with slight light action the image 
lies only on the surface of the film, while with longer 
exposures the image is deposited right through the 
film. The old glycin developer deposits silver evenly 
right through the film, whilst the warm solution only 
acts in the short time on the surface silver. ‘Thus the 
shadows are developed without the lights being 
strengthened (Phot. Korr., 1926, 62, 85). ‘This strikes 
one as the very worst way to attain a soft negative and 
merely a waste of time and good material. If, as is 
correctly assumed by the author, the highlights are 
developed right through to the glass and the shadows 
only on the surface, it would seem but sensible to use a 
rapid-acting developer like plain meto] and curtail the 
duration of development as soon as the whole image has 
appeared, and before the highlights have a chance to 
develop through the whole film. 


ResipuEs.— Messrs. Crabtree & Ross, of the Kodak 
Research Laboratory, have dealt with the recovery of 
silver from used hypo baths, particularly in connection 
with cine film. A bath in which 1,000 ft. of positive 
film have been fixed contains approximately a little 
more than 1 oz. of silver, worth 65 cents. For each 
million feet there will be about $750.00 worth of silver. 
In the case of negative film the bath is rejected when 
about 500 ft. of film has been processed, there being 
about 75 per cent more silver recoverable. Only about 
75 per cent of the value of the silver in the bath is ob- 
tained in cash; there being loss in collection of the 
sludge, the cost of recovery being 5 per cent, cost of 
shipping 2 per cent and cost of refining 10 per cent. 
The precipitation of the silver as sulphide is very effi- 
cient, as silver sulphide is the most insoluble of all 
common silver salts. The objection to this is the offen- 
sive sulphuretted hydrogen that is evolved if the bath 
is acid. As this gas affects unexposed sensitive ma- 
terials, it is essential to prevent this from entering a 
laboratory, which can be done by neutralizing the bath 
with wet caustic soda, though if the precipitation is 
done out-of-doors this neutralization is not necessary, 
and it adds to the cost. The used bath should be placed 
in a tank, raised from the floor to allow of convenient 
draining, and tested for acidity with a strip of red lit- 
mus paper; if this remains red the bath should be neu- 
tralized with a 22.5 per cent solution of caustic soda, 
which should be added in the ratio of 0.78 per cent, 
1 oz. to 128. Stir well, again test with litmus and add 
more soda till it turns blue, showing alkalinity. Then 
add about one-fifth more soda to ensure distinct alka- 
linity. If the bath contained alum there will be a 
slight precipitate on adding the soda, but this clears 
up on the further addition. The sulphide solution is 
also a 22.5 per cent solution of sodium sulphide in hot 
water. Of this 1 part should be added to 128 parts. 
Stir well, filter a small quantity and add a little sul- 
phide solution to the clear filtrate; if any precipitate 
occurs it proves that there is still silver m the bath and 
more sulphide must be added. Excess of sulphide, 
which means complete precipitation of the silver, can 
be proved by dipping a strip of lead acetate paper in 
the mixture, immediately removing; if this turns uni- 
formly black, excess sulphide exists. The sludge should 
be allowed to settle, the clear liquid decanted or sy- 
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phoned off and the sludge dried by exposure to the 
air. As a fixed charge is made for refining, regardless 
of the quantity of residues, a goodly quantity should be 
collected before sending it to the refiners. The sludge 
may contain hypo, free sulphur, aluminum or chromium 
compounds, and from 40 to 70 per cent of silver. The 
zinc method is very effective and does not give rise to 
any offensive or deleterious gases. Zinc dust, granu- 
lated or sheet zinc may be used, the first only being of 
value for large scale recovery. The bath should be 
acidified, about 1 oz. acetic acid to 128. It should be 
well stirred frequently. The zinc dust should be added 
in the ratio of 5 g per liter (two-thirds oz. to 128 oz.) 
and allowed to stand over night. Precipitation will 
be complete in from 16 to 24 hours; but it is well to 
test, and some of the clear liquid should be removed 
and a strip of bright copper immersed therein. If after 
1 minute the copper shows a silvery film the whole of 
the silver is not precipitated; but if the copper merely 
darkens the silver has been thrown out. It may also be 
tested with sodium sulphide. If necessary more zinc 
must be added and the mixture again allowed to stand. 
The sludge must be collected and dried as with the sul- 
phide method. The silver content is from 15 to 40 per 
cent. There is very little difference in the cost of the 
two methods, but the zine requires more attention in 
stirring and the precipitation is not so rapid. 

Steigmann suggested in 1921 the use of sodium hydro- 
sulphite, Na:S.O,, claiming that the hypo was regen- 
erated and that the bath could be used repeatedly. 
Firth & Higson (J. S. C. I., 1923, 42, 427T) have shown 
that sodium tetrathionate and sulphate were formed 
and not hypo, so that Steigmann’s statement is incor- 
rect. The high cost of the hydrosulphite, the neces- 
ry of making the bath alkaline, the high temperature, 

to 60° C. (120° to 140° F.), and the fact that about 
2 Has are required for precipitation, puts this method 
entirely out of the domain of practice. Electrolytic 
methods are not economical, actual tests proving that 
it costs approximately $3.00 per 100 gallons, which is 
prohibitive as compared with the zinc or sulphide 
methods (Brit. J. Phot. 1926, 73, 522) in abstract; the 
complete article appears in "American Annual of Pho- 
tography 1927, 41, 159-178). 


Puan Papers. — E. E. Jelley has patented the use 
of silver chlorate with citric or tartaric acid, for sensi- 
tizing papers without any colloid vehicle. Organic 
salts, such as the chlorobenzoates, chlorosalicylates, 
bromobenzoates, etc., may also be used. A brief ex- 
posure is given, 2 sec. to sunlight, the print then being 
developed with an acid physical developer. Various 
tones are obtained according to the length of exposure 
and the developing agent used (Eng. Pat. 253, 380, 
1925). Silver chlorate was first used by Spiller (Y ear- 
book Phot., 1874, 45) for printing out. Faint printing 
with subsequent physical development is also old. 


Gotp Tontne DeveLoprepD Prints. — A. Steigmann 
states that prints developed to a warm brown can be 
toned blue with the following bath: 

A 


Gold chloride (0.4 per cent sol., 


neutralized with chalk) ... 800 ccm 8 oz. 

B 
Hypo ein... ase eee 40g 3807 gr. 
Thiovarbaraid wh ais CME 40 g 807 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphite ... 10g 77 gr. 
Watersofss Aan ene 500 ccm 8 oz. 


Add A to B. After fixing and washing immerse the ~ 
print in the above till the desired tone is obtained. He 
also states that these blue prints may be toned brown 


il en eel 


by treatment with mercury salts (Phot. Ind., 1926, 24, 
979). The gold toning of developed prints was sug- 
gested by Eder & Pizzighelli in 1881. Why on earth one 
should tone a brown print with gold to get a blue and 
then tone it with mercury to get a brown again is a 
puzzle. 


Strippine N. C. Bacxine. — Messrs. Ross & Crab- 
tree suggest the following method for stripping the 
non-curling gelatine coat from the backs of films. A 
sheet of glass or Kodaloid film should be coated with 
rubber cement, the best. being ‘“‘Frisket Cement” made 
by the Artists’ Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This should 
be thinned with benzol to the consistency of thin mo- 
lasses and about 5 per cent by volume of amy] acetate 
added. This causes better adherence to the Kodaloid. 
The cement should be quickly applied with a brush, 
stroking always in the same direction. It will become 
tacky in 4 or 5 minutes; a second coat should then be 
applied at right angles to the first. As an extra pre- 
caution a third layer may be given in the same direc- 
tion as the first. After drying for 30 minutes the sup- 
port may be used or it may be allowed to stand several 
days or weeks before use. One edge of the film should 
be placed on the tacky surface and the whole gradually 
lowered and pressed into contact. If carefully done 
there is no buckling. Care should be taken that the 
edges are in contact everywhere. An enzyme may be 
used, but is unsatisfactory. The film on its support 
should be placed in a tray and flooded with 5 per cent 
sulphuric acid and the tray placed in warm water so as 
to raise the temperature of the acid to 38° to 43° C. 
(100° to 110° F.). Rubbing the coating with the finger 
tips will quickly remove it, but it can be removed with- 
out agitation in 15 minutes. The time varies with the 
hardness of the film and the temperature. After re- 
moval of the backing the film should be washed and 
dried. The film can then be readily stripped from the 
tacky support and if amyl acetate is used it will be 
quite clean, though should any cement adhere it can 
be removed by rubbing with the fingers (Brit. J. Phot., 
1926, 73, 569). This will be a useful tip for color work- 
ers who may want to use films for superposed pictures, 
as it enables the backing to be stripped prior to dye- 
toning. We have successfully stripped this backing by 
allowing the film to partly dry, lifting one corner with 
a penknife and rubbing the gelatine into a spill. The 
ticklish point is to just hit the psychological moment, 
when it is rather more than half dry. If too dry the 
film tears; if too wet it will not strip at all. This has 
been done while the film was held in the usual metal de- 
veloping frames. 


Coryine Drawines. — Agfa have patented a pro- 
cess for copying black and white subjects, in which an 
unfixed negative on a non-hardened, slow emulsion of 
ae thickness is washed and immersed in a solu- 
tion of: 


Potassium ferricyanide ..... 100g 768 gr. 
Ferric chloride ............. 20 g 154 gr. 
Potassium bromide ......... 15g 115 gr. 
OO 1000 cem 16 oz. 


There is thus formed on the silver-containing places a 
loose deposit of Prussian blue, which prevents pene- 
tration of the ferric chloride that tans gelatine, while 
in the unexposed parts the gelatine is hardened. On 
washing, the deposit is rinsed away from the exposed 
parts but adheres to the hardened unexposed parts, 
owing to the mordant action of the ferric chloride. ‘The 
plate is fixed and again washed. If the unexposed parts 
are relatively extensive, the plate is treated with a 
25 per cent solution of potassium ferrocyanide to con- 


vert the ferric chloride in the hardened parts into Prus- 
sian blue. The unhardened, exposed parts can be 
washed out with warm water, and the covering power 
of the hardened places increased by dyes. Uranium 
salts may replace the iron (Eng. Pat. 249, 467, 1925; 
J.S.C. I., 1926, 45, 722B). This may be looked upon 
as a modification of Poitevin’s old process of 1863, a 
principle that was used by Coustet in 1905 and more 
recently by Capstaff in the later of his Kodachrome 
patents (U. S. Pat. 1, 315, 464, 1919). Ferric chloride 
alone tans gelatine but the metallic ferricyanides act 
more vigorously, 


EMULSION SENsITIzERS. — Agfa have applied for a 
patent for sensitizing emulsions by the addition of tri- 
thionate, tetrathionate or trithio-di-glycollate of so- 
dium or potassium selenotrithionate. Or the corre- 
sponding salts of selenium or tellurium may be jused. 
(Eng. Pat. 255, 846, 1925.) 


Bromort BueacHer. — E. Mayer has patented the 
addition of betaine hydrochloride to the ordinary 
bromoil bleach (Ger. Pat. 426, 661, 1924). What this 
may do is open to question; the sole previous use is in 
certain physiological work. 


ReEversAL Process. — J. G. Capstaff has patented 
a further improvement on his reversal process for cine 
films (U. S. Pat. 1,460,703; This Journal, 1924, 51) in 
which the principal steps were exposure, development, 
removal or bleaching of the silver image, clearing, con- 
trolling re-exposure, redevelopment and final fixing. 
Sometimes a tendency to re-reversal has been met with 
in the second development, to prevent which an alka- 
line bath was used prior to re-exposure. In some cases 
this does not work, and the now patented remedy is the 
addition to the bleaching bath of a silver salt of the 
acid used, thus in the permanganate plus sulphuric acid 
bath silver sulphate is formed. Silver halides will not 
act satisfactorily, probably because of their insolubil- 
ity (U. S. Pat. 1,600,797;-1926). 


BicnromMate Potsonrine.— F. Pfund recommends 
that the bichromates should never be powdered in the 
dry state, but only when dampened with water, thus 
preventing any dust from flying about. Rubber gloves 
and finger stalls are very little use, as they are soon cut 
by the edges of the glass, etc. He strongly recommends 
from several years’ experience the use of a 5 per cent 
solution of acid sodium sulphite. The hands should be 
well washed with water after using bichromates, then 
immersed in the acid sulphate for a minute and dried 
without washing. If the skin is already attacked the 
following salve will be found beneficial: 


Precipiinred sulphuries ic: sez Jes. Se eee des 5 parts 
Potassium carbonate ............ee-000. 3 parts 
TAG RV ASCNIRG 125 <i tidis veils sidaee Cowes ote 55 parts 


This should be well rubbed into the affected parts be- 
fore going to bed. During the day ordinary alcohol 
should i freely applied to the places (Photo-Birse, 1926, 
8, 275). 


VaRNISHES. — H. Hadert from many years’ use 
recommends the following negative varnish: 


DANCOT AG Eien: Sic sielc FG: < <r 174g 3 oz. 
CHISTOLGTYN ee Wisi 5 zis Sree He 22cem 164 min. 
Oil of lavender ............ 130 ccm = 998 min. 
PW Tore) ste) ec SUn aa SF ety op aa 1000 ccm 16 oz. 


When dissolved, filter. This keeps well and gives a 
colorless film that will not crack. Monckhaven’s old 
retouching medium is said to be the best. A saturated 
solution of ammonium carbonate is poured over pale 
shellac and allowed to stand for 24 hours with frequent 
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stirring. The liquid should then be poured off and 
water, in the ratio of about 8 to 1 of shellac, added. 
This liquid should be boiled till the lac dissolves, then 
filtered. Another good retouching medium is: 


Mhelat ar eich ins Gon 100 g 768 gr 
DANCALRE ov tia cls ac ote 600 g 103 oz. 
NIRSEIE Asie ence ae oe 600 g 104 oz. 
RADGR OE Soe tere ook neh 1000 ccm 16 oz 


Allow to stand with constant stirring till dissolved. 
Then add: 
Benzol 100 ccm 768 min. 


Filter. For prints a 22 per cent solution of dammar in 
acetone is the best. This should be prepared at room 
temperature by allowing to stand for 14 days, then fil- 
tered. Apply with a brush (Der Phot., 1926, 36, 259). 
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PrintiInc witH Heavy Mertats.—F. Schémmer 
suggests the following modification of Poitevin’s old 
ferric chloride printing process. Paint gelatinized paper 
with a 20 per cent solution of commercial ferric chloride 
solution, dry. If instead of water alcohol be used, dry- 
ing will be very quick. On exposure under a negative 
a white image of ferrous chloride is formed, which if 
left in the dark will entirely disappear and the paper 
may be used again. But if immersed in a 2 per cent so- 
lution of sodium carbonate there is formed a red nega- 
tive image and a blue positive image, the two obviously 
being mixed up in the half tones. If the image is 
treated with a dilute sulphuric acid, ferric and ferrous 
sulphates are formed, and the latter is readily washed 
out. If instead of a negative a positive is used for 
printing and ordinary carbon tissue sensitized with the 
ferric chloride, it is only necessary to immerse the ex- 
posed tissue in hot water for the image to be washed 
away, as the ferrous chloride formed on exposure does 
not-tan the gelatine, while the undecomposed ferric 
chloride does. Unfortunately the prints thus obtained 
are defective in the half tones, but if ferric citrate or 
oxalate are used good results are obtained. It is also 
suggested that if mercuric lactate be used, made by 
dissolving red mercuric oxide in lactic acid, and adding 
about three times the volume of 10 per cent solution of 
ferric oxalate, then good results are secured. The solu- 
tion should be printed on paper, sized with starch, not 
gelatine. The exposure is about 10 to 30 minutes in 
the sun. Sepia images are obtained which disappear on 
treatment with a 3 per cent solution of formaldehyde, 
but the latent image may be developed with the hypo or 
sulphite. If it is treated with: 


Formaldehyde ........... 30 g 230 gr 
Cupric sulphate ......... 15g 115 gr 
Potassium bromide ....... 15 g 115 gr 
WY SLOP Aii5 craters cence 1000 ccm 16 oz 


The image is converted into mercury bromide, which 
can be developed with any ordinary developer or toned 
black with a selenium bath. If the paper is sensitized 
with a 20 per cent solution of selenic acid in 10 per cent 
solution of ferric oxalate, a red-brown image is ob- 
tained which only requires washing in water (Das Atel., 
1926, 33, 91,104). 


A ScreEen-Firm. — The Lignose G. m. b. H., of Ber- 
lin, has introduced a screen-film in the shape of film 
packs and roll film, daylight loading, each for four ex- 
posures. The color elements are in irregular mosaic, 
like the Autochrome and Agfa plates. It is stated that 
in consequence of the thinness of the celluloid base, 
there is no necessity to make any allowance in focusing. 
As with all other screen-plates, a compensating filter is 
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required and five different ones are obtainable: weak, 
for reproduction; normal, for ordinary work; strong, 
for intense illumination and strong contrasts; one for 
electric lighting and another for gas-filled lamps. The 
speed of the emulsion is stated to be about 60 to 80 
times slower than ordinary plate. Development is 
effected with metol-hydro-ammonia as usual and acid 
bichromate recommended for reversal (Phot. Chron., 
1926, 33, 417). 


Tre AND INTENSITY IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ExPoOsURE. — 
L. A. Jones & V. C. Hall of the Kodak Research Labora- 
tory, have published their fourth paper on the relation 
between time and intensity in photographic exposure, 
and reference should be made to the original for full de- 
tails. Practically they find that if the J (intensity) 
factor of exposure is less than a certain value, it is im- 
possible with any extension of development or expo- 
sure time to make all the silver halide grains develop- 
able. The minimum value of I varies with the emul- 
sion, being approximately inversely proportional to the 
sensitivity. Thus with low intensity some of the grains 
become inert. The oft-reported presence of inert grains 
in an emulsion, therefore, probably is due to the fact 
that the intensity factor was not sufficiently high. 
Gamma infinity, that is the maximum contrast with 
infinite development, and the maximum density, de- 
pend to a great extent on the same factor. Therefore, 
the shape of the characteristic curve for complete de- 
velopment depends on intensity. It is thus important 
to specify the value of the intensity at which determi- 
nation of the characteristic curve with complete de- 
velopment is obtained. The work does not afford any 
evidence as to relation between grain size or sensitivity 
and the intensity threshold. Probably the same factor 
is important in determining the color sensitiveness, in 
the value of sharpness and resolving power of an emul- 
sion. The range of intensities so far used has been from 
1 to 1,000,000 and further instruments to increase this 
range are projected (J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1926, 13, 443). 


SAFELIGHTS. — H. Arens & J. Eggert propound the 
statement that an important factor to be taken into 
consideration of the color of safelights is the psychologi- 
cal sensitivity of the human eye. Their definition of 
safety of two lights is the ratio of the times in which 
equal fog is produced when the lights are of the same 
brightness. Full details with curves are given and the 
conclusions arrived at are that in the case of an ordi- 
nary plate an orange screen, transmitting from wave- 
length 580 to 700 with maximum transparency at 620, 
is the best. It was found that a screen, which only 
transmitted from 650, gave more fog than the above. 
Thus the less red a screen transmits the safer it is. 
For ortho emulsions the safelight should transmit from 
620 to 700 with maximum at 650. For panchromatic 
plates a screen transmitting a maximum at 620 was 
found safer than the usual green one (Zeits. wiss. Phot., 
1926, 24, 2290). This would seem to be really an ex- 
tension of Mees & Baker’s work on efficiency of safe- 
lights (Phot. J., 1907, 47, 268). Unfortunately no 
formulas are given for making such screens. The work 
is obviously based on the assumption that one wants 
to keep on examining the poor plate while developing, 
a practice which is now becoming obsolete and is cer- 
tainly unnecessary, if thermo development be adopted. 
Besides that, the authors do not prove that the ordi- 
nary plates used were not red-sensitive, as nearly all 
are more or less, while practically insensitive to longer 
waves such as yellow and green. 


Questions and Answers 


Amipot Drve.toprr. — E. E. B., Sinking Spring, 
asks for the temperature coefficient of this developer. 
Answer. This is 2.0, but may, of course, be modified 
to suit the operator’s ideas. 


ENLARGING on CrotuH. — I. L. F., Chicago, asks for a 
method for making enlargements on cloth. Answer. 
The following is frequently used: 


PUMA PAOCOC Ses bes eos cin eee « 125 gr. 
Ammonium bromide.................46: 50 gr. 
Primos chinride:.. ic. 166 a ew 16 gr 
RUMEN, oye Sos es dace eee 96 gr. 
OE iy ae ae ee ecics wae cee 134 oz. 
Fee AME eos avg. rs) vie's « Ob os Shia Wee iain a 16 oz 


Soak the gelatine in 12 oz. of the water for 30 minutes, 
melt in a water bath, add the salts and cool down to 
100° F., add the albumen, which must have been beaten 
to a froth and allowed to liquefy. then filtered. Apply 
he a sponge or immerse the cloth, dry and sensitize 
with: 


Bier CPNI Aho cs hoa des ee cd ca wdee 1% oz. 

MSU CCEIO MEIC. Geiss fos ccc bees ews 34 OZ 

PRE STW PC EG es’, hie cece oe odd dealt 16 02. 
Apply with a sponge and dry. Develop with 

MB IREROUL cies sheik Rises is ae ene eee Pree 96 gr. 

MME alge ogc osc tis acs i es kee ie 16 gr. 

Regis 6 va de welv add vader 16 oz. 


Just before use add a little of the above silver solution. 
Fix in 20 per cent hypo solution. 


Acip Frxine Batu. — H. D., Cleveland, wants a 


formula for this containing metabisulphite. Answer. 

The following acts well for plates: 

VERGE APE BRR oe yi dy Ss se caw vans 614 02. 

Potassium metabisulphite.................. 1 oz. 

Wy EAWAROE UD Gl, oa alas ois vv ve ee ce be ees 16 oz. 

For papers use: 

ERNE iyo hin a s)s Gidie ds aes dc os 26 on 

MUIR Rae gi eicbie viii yb visids way e's be we V4 oz 

RV See RUOT GONG. ct wis okie a TAs eee ce ins 16 0z 


Copyine. — C. C. M., Trail, wants to copy pictures 
the same size with a 1A Junior Kodak and can not get 
the image the size required, and asks whether he can 
have a lens made to do this? Answer. To copy the 
same size there must be double the lens focus between 
the subject and the lens and the same distance between 
the lens and film. It is impossible to say the exact 
focus of this lens without measurement, but if a supple- 
mentary lens be used in front of the camera lens and 
the focus of the additional lens is equal to the distance 
of the picture an image the same size will be obtained. 


Reversine Necatives. — R. E. L., Dallas, wants to 
know whether it is possible to reverse small cine films; 
‘whether there is any book on the subject and if it is 
possible to reverse ordinary cine film? Answer. 


There is no book on this subject, but the methods were . 


described in our issues for 1923, July, p. 419; Dec., 
p. 702 and 1924, Jan., p. 51. It is not easy to reverse 


ordinary film, as it contains too much gelatine in ratio 
to the silver. But the black silver image will be dis- 
solved if, after development, the film is immersed in: 


Potassiim:hiehromiate . ox... & syed e's ape ceeds 80 gr. 
SUL ey bl: Sf OE Fas ee a a a ene 20 min. 
yeh CRM ae Siw a Siva cy dxcaie oval wagon 16 oz. 


After washing well the unaffected bromide can be ex- 
posed to white light and developed. The difficulty in 
all these processes lies in determining the quantity of 
silver to be reversed in the second development, hence 
its exposure. This is the secret of the success of the 
Kodak method. 


FrrrotyprE Carbs. — W. E., New Orleans, finds that 
his results on these have a great tendency to be dark. Can 
they be lightenedinany way? What developer is used? 
Answer. 'These cards are coated with a gelatine emul- 
sion. If the picture is too dark it is generally a sign of 
overexposure and overdevelopment. They can be 
reduced with any ordinary reducer, with about 3 times 
the usual quantity of water. Probably the following 
would act well: 


A 
Potassium permanganate. ... 044... 0 ee ole 2 gr. 
re NET LTEEE Peal: Cy Pa) Bee fai a a ane 2 min. 
WY SREr ote Bete fe Sa malas Amid wininalelee 16 oz. 
B 
Ammonium persulphate................ 192 gr 
WU SLOP N tC hele eek pe dig ted hl So ERs 16 oz. 


For use mix 1 part A, 3 parts B and 6 parts water. As 
soon as reduced enough, immerse in 2 per cent solution 
of potassium metabisulphite, and wash. The usual 
developer is made up on the following lines: 


odin sulphite, dry. locke ee sw ene 290 gr. 
ERY ere A ccs eG TOs 6 nos Ba Ares 514 oz. 
Bodin CATDONALE, UEY 643 ceed bec she es wwe 80 gr. 
POCHSSIIME DTOUTGG, Gowns ce ie wees es ss eee 80 gr. 
PAP UPGCH ON Ge Heads wn eS Giese ee are 200 gr. 
Vy seer ilar teeta thd Phe wang s hae ote 16 oz. 


J Weathntary yO mae abe uitg, Pb tae ier oy I REIN Ota ae aaa 80 min. 
If the picture is too light, add more hypo; if too dark, 
add more ammonia. 


Cotorine Prints. — D. L. R., Miami, asks for a size 
for prints that are to be tinted with water colors, also a 
medium for mixing transparent oil colors. Answer. 
As a rule, developed prints do not require any prelim- 
inary preparation for tinting with water colors, which 
take well on the gelatine surfaces. But the following 
may be used: 


PETC, OXAOML Cha cay ois esl ine Bd ome eats 5 15 gr. 
MELE VD aNONOMiauttes Sin Caciacas Ax ieee aa 1 oz. 
VY EPPA ene tite tie eo Micely isig’s #4 «vivre A OZ 


For mixing oil colors either the palest boiled linseed or 
poppy oils are used. The print must be first treated 
with a weak size of gelatine. Megilp is usually used 
for thinning down oil colors. 


Removine Emvursion rrom Firm. — R. L. A., 
Crauford, asks how to remove the emulsion from films 
quickly with a cold solution, which will leave the cellu- 
loid clear and uninjured. Answer. This is not an easy 
matter. Rohn & Haes, of Darmstadt, Germany, 
market Degomma, which is used at a temperature of 
95° F., being allowed to act for 3 or 4 hours. This is 
probably an enzyme, or culture of bacterium lique- 
faciens. Pepsin, trypsin and papain have also been 
recommended, but commercially they are far too costly. 
It may be worth while to experiment with barium 
chloride, which in 15 per cent solution at about 95° F. 
readily dissolves gelatine; a stronger solution might be 
used. The above strength forms a syrupy solution of 
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gelatine that does not putrefy or set. Obviously by 
diluting with water the metallic silver would precipitate 
in time, or commercially it would pay to super-centri- 
fuge and sling out the silver by a continuous process. 
This would not affect the celluloid in any way. 
Barium chloride costs about 24 cents per lb. with 
probably a big reduction in lots. 


AcETONE Dervetoper.— W. A. D., Marysville, 
states that he has never seen a formula for developing 
films with acetone in lieu of soda. Is this because ace- 
tone is a solvent of celluloid and can it be used? Also 
he wants the formula for the stannous chloride pre- 
servative. Answer. There is not enough acetone in the 
normal negative developer to affect celluloid and there 
is no reason why it should not be used. Any developer 
can be successfully used for films in hot weather pro- 
vided enough sodium sulphite be added. The stan- 
nous tartrate preservative is made as follows: 


Stannous chiond6 i777. on eee eee 384 gr 

‘Tartaric acid. Yo ste) 5a ee eee 538 gr 

Boiling water oo) = Vic ee eon. aes 3 OZ. 
When dissolved add: 

Sodium carbonate, dry =. 2.22. ..252 0 422 gr 

Warm water’ (23.8 00s eae eee ree 5 oz. 


Our Competitions 


As announced last month our Monthly Competition 
will be discontinued for the present. 


SENIOR COMPETITION 


The first prize in the December Senior Competition 
was awarded to Bruce Metcalfe for his print entitled 
“The Cynic.” This is an excellent piece of character 
portraiture and the firm-lipped smile, the glint in the 
eye, the side glance past the spectacles, all help ma- 
terially in the characterization. The lighting is strong, 
leading to good modeling and the shadow details are 
well rendered, giving a very stereoscopic feeling to the 
print. The one thing which worries us a little bit is the 
sharp concentration of focus on one or two planes. 
The transition from a microscopic sharpness to a very 
vague woolliness in the coat is a trifle insistent and 
annoying. The graduations of sharpness in the face 
and the hat do not particularly catch our attention, but 
this woolliness of the coat is another thing, and it seems 
to us it would be well to remedy this during the printing 
by inserting some celluloid between the paper and the 
negative in the sharpest part of the coat collar. This 
was made with a 14-inch Dallmeyer lens on a 5 x 7 
Studio camera. The exposure was three seconds by 
artificial light at f:5.6. The Eastman Portrait film 
Mey developed in rytol and enlarged on Gevaert Bro- 
mide. 

The second prize was awarded to “La Belle Véné- 
tienne” by E. J. G. Schermerhorn, one of our subscribers 
in the Dutch East Indies. This is a simple pyramidal 
composition full of charm and grace. ‘The coquetry 
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of the fan before the face gives a bit of mystery and the 
hands are admirably disposed. This was made with a 
6x9 cm Orion folding camera fitted with a Union 
double anastigmat of 13.cm focus. The exposure in- 
doors at 9.00 A. M. in January was three seconds at 
f:6.3. The Kodak film was developed in rodinal and 
enlarged on Drem chamois bromoil paper. 

The third prize was given to J. Herbert Saunders of 
England for this print “Early Morning — Whitby 
Harbor.” Mr. Saunders is a pictorialist of many years 
standing, one of the most constant contributors to our 
monthly competitions, so faithful that even during the 
darkest days of the war hardly a month elapsed without 
an entry from him. He is very fond of figure studies 
and genre, and this picture, a pure landscape, is some- 
what out of his ordinary vein. It is an interesting com- 
position, showing a pleasant separation of planes and a 
fine rendering of mist. This was made with a 214 x34 
Graflex equipped with a 514’ Kodak Anastigmat. 
Exposure in misty sunlight in the early morning in July 
was 1/25th second at f:8. The Kodak film was de- 
veloped in metol and enlarged on Kodak Royal Bromide. 

Honorable mentions were awarded as follows:— 


Moored U. Stephen Johnson 
Dubbio Antonio Saitta 
Mother and Daughter Valentino Sarra 
Weeds Dr. Max Thorek 
Park Lagoon Alfonso Weber 


Commendations were awarded as follows: — 


Baby Jean George G. Bliven 
Pipes of Pan Chas. Clayton, Jr. 
On the Tyne ; E. Coutt 
Little Brook Through Pasture J. H. Field 
Frank Zolton Herezegh 
Let There Be Light I. Higo 


A Mountain Road Mrs. C. H. Johnston 
Why Riverside Drive Complains D. B. W. Kirschner 


A Stairway R. G. Mattice 
The Arch in Winter Edw. D. Mudge 
Adirondack Mts. Louis R. Murray 
The Old Rail Fence Irvin L. Oakes 
An Indian Rural Scene A. J. Pandian 
Vaquero (Cuban Cowboy) J. R. Ross 
Sisters Henry Sill 
In October Dr. F. F. Sornberger 
Silent Sentinels Jan C. Van de Wet 


The first prize in the December Junior Competition 
was awarded to Carlo Baravalle of Turin, Italy, for his 
picture entitled “Galline,’ which, being interpreted 
into the vernacular, is hens. It has always seemed to 
tus that the fowls of the farmyard, ducks, geese, hens, 
pigeons and all the rest, were well worthy the attention 
of the pictorialist. They have striking individualities 
and their actions are full of interest to the keen observer. 
At the same time, they are not willing to stand for the 
camera, their motions are quick and their minds work 
actively, so that the obtaining of picturesque and 
characteristic poses is not an easy matter, as witness 
many unsuccessful negatives in the writer’s possession. 
Our Italian contributor has done very well, his grouping 
is effective and his lighting is bold and vivid. This was 
made with a 9 x 12 Reflex camera fitted with a Verito 
lens. The exposure at 3.00 P. M. in July was 1/50th 
second at f:4.5 with a K1 filter. The Eastman Com- 
mercial Ortho film was developed in MQ and enlarged ~ 
on Kodura. 

The second prize was awarded to Katherine M. Ander- _ 
son for her print entitled “The Window.” Whoever 
does not believe that the photography of a bay window in 
full sunlight in such a way as to show the contents of an 
aquarium full of water and the landscape outside, both in 
good detail, is a task of supreme difficulty, might try it. 


The number of his wasted plates will probably not be 
twoorthree. Thisis not only a technical triumph but a 
charming bit of arrangement. It was made witha 4x 5 
Corona View camera fitted with an R. R.lens. The 
exposure in bright sunlight at 9.30 A. M. in February 
was 10 minutes at f:64 with a five-times filter. The 
Standard Ortho plate was developed in Activol and 
printed on palladium. 
Honorable mentions were awarded as follows:— 


Marjorie John Stephen Carroll 
After the Storm M. Gaskin 
Housetops Edward McMurtry 
Tony ‘ Martin J. Shannon 
Cross Sections Horace Tyzack 
Dawn Norman G. Thorne 


Commendations were awarded as follows: — 
In Grand Central Terminal J. V. D. Bucher 


The Boy F. B. Bristow 
Baby Face Malcolm Carpenter 
Road to the Birches Harold W. Cole 
Sunset ‘Leland H. Croscup 
Dolly - M. B. Doughton 
Portrait of a Shepherd Geo. C, D. Fridrik 
Watchful W. A. Gordon 
The Drifted Creek John Haining 
Shopping Thos. Hall 
Thirteen Hazel K. Hite 
Miss A. S. Victor J. Jireck 
Rowe Lake, Moonlight W. W. Kuntz 
Grotesque Jos. B. Legg 
Pastoral Dr. C. D. Martinetti 
Resting C. F. Mattice 
Hidden Water Lewis J. Merwin 
The Lake in the Valley Helen E. Miller 
Homeward Bound Parry H. Moon 
A Wet Day in Bombay N. J. Nalawalla 
Evening Peace Descends Victor Overman 
Doublement Dr. Frank Riebel 
Hootch Thomas Scott 
Friends Michael Traeger 
Evening R. Van Oosting, Jr. 
In a Corner of the Kitchen L. G. Wells 


ROLL OF HONOR 


FIRST PRIZE 
J. H. Field 12 Walter Rutherford 6 
Kenneth D. Smith 7 Chas. Clayton, Jr. 5 
SECOND PRIZE 
J. Herbert Saunders 8 
Fred R. Dapprich 7 
Antonio Saitta 5 
THIRD PRIZE 
Ralph B. Bonwit 5 Herbert J. Harper 5 
Albert Williams 5 
HONORABLE MENTION SENIOR CLASS 
Edw. B. Collins 11 Walter E. Owen 8 


Herbert Coates 6 
A. 8S. Workman 6 


Fred E. Crum 11 Dr. K. Koike 7 
Louis A. Dyar 11 Henry Sill 6 
C. B. Rosher 10 Ralph R. Weddell 6 
Roy E. Heiser 9 Y. Morinaga 5 
Louis H. Murray 9 V. Sarra 5 
C. W. Gibbs 8 J. A. Singler 5 


Dr. Max Thorek 5 


COMMENDATIONS SENIOR CLASS 
Cornelia Clark 24 Allen Frazer 9 
Bert Leach 24 Orman B. Humphrey, M. D. 9 
I. Higo 21 U. Stephen Johnson 9 
John B. Ziemanski 19 Bruce Metcalfe 8 
Walter R. Henry 17 A. J. Pandian 8 
Mrs. C. H. Johnston 14 Kwee Keim Toen 8 


-Edna Gordon 30 


Ellen C. Hildebrand 13 
J. W. Jeffers 13 
Edward H. Smith 13 
Frank H. Luwen 12 
T. O'Hara 11 
Hillary Bailey 9 

Dr. Tadeusz Cyprian 5 


HONORABLE MENTION JUNIOR CLASS 


Wm. O. Yates 7 

Dr. F. F. Sornberger 7 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 7 
Cyrus Biscardi 6 

C. A. Heald 6 

C. L. Durbin 5 


P. Modetti 7 John 8S. Carroll 6 
Edw. D. Mudge 7 Green-Crane Studio 6 
Bill Rice 7 Geo. C. Woolnough 6 
Katherine M. Anderson 6 F. B. Hawkes 6 
George Bliven 6 Chas. D. Hodges 5 


J. A. Tappe 5 


COMMENDATIONS JUNIOR CLASS 


W. W. Kuntz 54 Harold W. Cole 10 
Herbert Dobscha 34 John C. Moddejonge 10 
Valentino Sarra 10 
L. E. Edmundson 9 
Geo. S. Schilling 9 
John Wilkins 9 
Earl K. Foreman 8 
Rex Mattice 8 
Junzaburo Mori 8 
A. Leigh Sanders 8 


L. J. Creegan 29 

Th. L. Lim Eng Chee 27 
Stanley Shiner 27 
Maurice Smith 27 
Stephen G. Simpson 25 
Jas. S. Loomis 24 

Wn. E. Barr 22 


Ikure Yoshida 19 T. Henry Uruma 8 
C. Herbert Foster 17 Jas. O. Wilson 8 
I. Matsushita 17 H. Fukioka 7 
J. Kira 16 John Haining 7 


Harry Levine 7 
Lewis J. Merwin 7 


Louis Fortriede 15 
Oliver Franz 15 


John Morris 15 T. C. Shindo 7 
Stephen Palickar 14 Wm. H. Walton 7 
Michael J. Pecora 14 Harold Alley 6 


Russell Gore 6 

Mrs. L. N. Lindsay 6 
F. L. Plunkett 6 
Luke H. Swank 6 


Burton Slade, Jr. 13 
A. M. Tomlinson 13 
J. C. Hundman 12 
Irving Sparks 12 


James J. Creegan 11 L. G. Wells 6 
Ralph S. Hayes 11 F. B. Bristow 6 
Dr. C. D. Martinette 11 E. Coutt 5 


Irvin L. Oaks 11 Clinton E. Ford 5 
Henry B. Van Fleet 11 Miss Blanche Mercer 5 
Dr. Walter S. Mellies 5 

Alfred Opermann 5 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


EDWARD C. DAY, PH.D. 


The international exhibit of pictorial photography in 
San Francisco was held in the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, which crowns a hill in Lincoln Park and is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful golf links. 

If I can hit off the exhibit the way the fellow made a 
beautiful drive from tee to green, I shall be happy. In 
the court to the palace there sits Rodin’s statue of 
Le Penseur deeply absorbed inthought. What does the 
thinker think? “If there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things,” wrote the Apostle 
Paul. 

To give brief, lucid directions is a virtue. “Down the 
hall and three rooms on your right,” said the man in 
uniform. All praise is due those who made the selection 
of prints, and those who arranged the exhibit so care- 
fully and attractively under glass on the walls. Thanks 
also to the people who signed their work legibly. The 
illumination was excellent and every picture showed to 
good advantage. 
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There was nothing listless to the photograph of the 
team coming through the sunlit wood by Harding; it 
had life, and no doubt the man in the wagon would 
give us a ride. Hold your horses; let’s all make an 
Ausflug into the country with Holluber, and talk to 
folk along the way. Or let us hop on the Dieppe-Paris 
express with Bairstow and visit the Louvre. With 
Adolp Fritz we will take a trip to Vienna; ach, wie rei- 
zend muss Wien bei Abendstimmung sein! The pic- 
ture of the children against the clouds by Professor Kop- 
pitz is a concordant group. Japonica must be a short 
way of designating something beautiful: in a “Design 
Japonica” Shimojima has combined simplicity and 
effectiveness with a bit of foliage, and the sun shimmer- 
ing through a mist. Lederle exhibits a picture of the 
Thinker in the snow, and he must have done a little 
cool pondering himself to get that span of “Arches and 
Horses” together. Eaton of Australia takes us over 
rolling landscapes and to a lovely “‘Valley of Shadows” 
for a treat. 
thing. See how this picture of Tamalpais recedes in 
tone from the mass of foliage in the foreground across 
the marsh to the mountain. Was the skating good in 
that “‘Winter Garden’? Here is a man plowing in 
“The Gorge’; a man of the sod and a man of God is a 
fertile thought. Hulls, hands, housetops, alluring 
waterways, intriguing Treppen, fetching shadows, 
poesy and a posie, trees that whisper in the dusk, 
churches that invite to worship, and back of all these 
eae pictorial effects the men and women who made 
them. 

It is interesting to run over the list of people in vari- 
ous walks of life who had been made the subject of 
study: artists, ballet girls, children in costume, a guard, 
an acrobat, a woman in a black hat, fishermen, hero 
worshippers, a beggar; then by name, Mildred, Lu- 
crezia, Violette, Bettiand Eudora, Mr. White, Mr. War- 
ner, Mr. Redman, Mr. Harmer and Mr. Mortimer. 
Here was the portrait of one who might have said to 
the photographer, “See if you can bring out in my 
physiognomy ‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever things are just’ ”’; 
and of another who might have added, “‘ ‘whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report in me.’ ”’ 

As one passed from room to room, it was a delight to 
see the number of countries represented: Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Java, New 
Zealand, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States. Doctors, Professors, Fellows of the 
Royal Photographic Society, a Major General, alike 
with men and women without degree or title, had 
participated in the impulse to pictorial expression. 
The catalogue number placed in the lower left corner 
of the picture enabled quick identification. Three of 
the pictures had been sold, but the announcement did 
not interfere with our enjoyment of them in passing. 
They were “The Prayer” by Drtikol of Prague; ‘““The 
Darkness Deepens’ and “‘A Castle of the Scots” by 
Whitehead of Alva, Scotland. Attention was attracted 
to the merits of a particular photograph now by an in- 
quiry from a person not possessing a catalogue, now by 
an overheard remark, and again by the thoughtful 
phrasing of the title. 

“Say Jim, you don’t want to miss this picture,” the 
Information Officer called, indicating a print entitled 
“Getting Ready for Deck Sports” by Sarah Louisa 
Lauffer, A. R. P.S., of New York; “‘that’s a faro lay- 
out; a genuine picture, I call it.’ A man and his wife 
were admiring the portrait of Eve Grey by Dorothy 
Wilding of London, and the woman, not having a cata- 
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That sepia of “The Spring” is a lovely - 


logue, inquired, ““What man is that picture by?” A lit- 
tle girl pointed to “The Spring Thaw” by John Skara 
of Chicago, commending it with “so pretty.” Of the 
work of some of the Japanese artists on the Pacific 
coast a young man observed, “They are wonderful, all 
right.”” Over “The Old Stone Cottage,” by Ture Sell- 
man of Stockholm, a woman exclaimed, “Wouldn’t 
that be lovely in color!’ I liked the cheerful expression 
portrayed in “A Study from China” by Clarence W. 
Tucker of Covina, California. Just “fine” was said of 
“The Old Dutch Farmer” by Franz Ziegler of Zwolle, 
Holland. ‘The Winding Road” by A. Louis Goetz of 
Berkeley, which looked to a Jady like a bit of twisted 
ribbon, elicited an “TIsn’t that perfect!” ‘On the Village 
Creek’? by Max Schiel of Leipsic, was “cute” (sehr net) 
in the estimation of a High School girl. “Is that a por- 
trait of Krishnamurti?” inquired a woman apropos of 
one of Berssenbrugge’s portraits; which question was 
a compliment to the Hindu as well as to Holland. The 
pipe organ commenced playing while we were looking 
at a “Nocturne” by Cecil W. Bostock of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; and why not fine music to go with good pictures, 
the one supplementing the other by adding to the en- 
joyment? 

In the field of portraiture there was a lot of splendid 
work, for example: a bromide with the quality of a 
charcoal sketch by Hifumi Miyamoto of Los Angeles; 
the profiles by Ferd Flodin of Stockholm and Franz 
Ziegler of Holland; the portraits of Sr. Lopez and The 
Sculptor Muller, by Charles H. Brown and J. Walter 
Collinge respectively, of Santa Barbara; the studies by 
Denes Ronai of Budapest, and A.S.Weinberg of Gronin- 
gen, Holland; the work of Allie F. Bramberg and 
Rabinovitch of New York, J. Ortiz Echague of Madrid, 
Hugo Erfurth of Dresden, Charles Borup, F. R. P.S., 
of London, John W. Sheeres of Oceanport, New Jersey, 
and Henry A. Hussey of San Francisco. 

On looking out of the window just now, I saw a dog 
carrying off a deer-skin, trophy of the recent hunting 
season, from our neighbor’s yard. Being a well-bred 
Russian hound, he dropped it when I went out and re- 
monstrated, and he trotted off —quite respectfully. Of 
the noteworthy pictures of animals in the exhibit there 
were: a print of a Russian hound by Henry Hall of 
Arlington, New Jersey, entitled The Aristocrat; cows 
at their siesta by Franz Holluber of Vienna; horses on 
a hill by Riso Itano of Los Angeles; a carbon of egrets 
by Ranald Rigby of St. Annes on the Sea, England; 
a porcelain parrot stalked somewhere in the wilds of 
New York by G. W. Harting; and a picture of a sea gull 
above the clouds by F. Y. Ogasawara of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Ella E. McBride of Seattle, showed a lovely print 
of a Shirley poppy; while K. Ota of Pasadena found 
material in a vine for a decorative panel, and H. Y. 
Summons of Virginia Water, England, achieved a thing 
of beauty with orchard trees by Stratford on Avon. 

Were there any ships? Sure — workmanship, crafts- 
manship, marksmanship in such pictures as, ““The Grey 
Ghost Out of the Fog,” by Clark W. Thomas of Los An- 
geles; “In Hazy Light” by R. Morita of Seattle; and 
‘Cargo’ by Johan Helders of Ottawa, Canada. IfC.R. 
Phipps of Chicago could see a “Sunlit Sail” by C. J. 
Symes, F. R. P.S., of Brinkerhead, and if Symes could 
see “White Wings — A Decoration,” by Phipps, they 
would feel a tug of fellowship; and it would likely be no 
hardship for them to discuss the relative merits of the 
chloride and the transfer methods of making prints. Was 
it courtship or friendship that got the boys and boats 
together for the fine composition by J. Colin Unsworth, 
F.R.P.S., of Manchester, England, entitled *’ Tween 
Ebb and Flow’? ‘“Magellans of Today,” by Y. Mori- 
naga of Seattle was a splendid trio of airships. 


The other day two boys and I climbed a hill; upon 
reaching the crest we waved to a cattleman descending 
a trail, dug up a fern to take home, rolled a stone down 
a slope and then enjoyed the view. 

*“What’s a view?”’ asked one. 

“It’s what you're looking at,” replied the other; 
“the sunlight on the tops of those trees, the boat out 
there on the bay, the mountain, and our place just over 
that machine going along the highway — that’s a view.” 
There were many well-rendered views in the exhibit: 
views along the Allegheny, the Abana and Danube 
rivers; views of a water front, of a quiet harbor, the 
ocean; a view of the castle of Vernante, of a street in 
Dalmatia, of somebody’s cottage in Alpine snow, of 
afterglow in Sicily. ‘The appreciative eye had found 
subject matter in a porch, a stairway, columns, a public 
pump, a railway station, a village, the smokestacks of 
Pittsburgh, the roofs of Quebec and the towers of Old 
Prague for pictorial expression. 

The exhibit contained a number of studies of the 
nude. In some cases it was a study of the figure by 
itself; again, it was of the figure in a landscape, on a 
cliff or posed in a tree, with the title giving it a sym- 
bolic meaning. The titles of four of them were: Ex- 
altation, Le Papillon, A Study, and Illustration. ‘“Ex- 
altation,” by Anne Brigman of Oakland, was of a man 
high on a bluff against the clouds; and the outstanding 
feature of the print was, that it sent me to the Bible and 
the dictionary to look up the word exalt. “Le Papil- 
lon” was a picture of a girl with a doubtful-looking but- 
terfly posed on her finger. One has to be clothed and 
in his right mind, know the ways of lepidoptera, and 
have an interested, sympathetic helper in order to get 
a real butterfly to spread its wings on your finger and 
succeed in photographing it. One photograph was of 
the human back. The back is a worthy subject for 
study; it is the burden-bearer (what does “‘bac-ka-che”’ 
spell?); one may carry a rucksack, a market-basket, or 
a papoose on the back. We are sometimes as back- 
ward in our progress as the children who were going to 
school under a big umbrella. The funny thing about 
it was, that their feet were pointing in one direction 
while locomotion was in the other; and it looked as if 
they had their shoes on backwards. Presently, how- 
ever, they turned and ran along to school because they 
were late. “Illustration” was a photograph of a woman 
on a cliff with a wedge of wildfowl in the sky; the com- 
position was interesting and the birds were fine, but 
what does a sea fowl care for the nude, unless it be the 
nudibranchiata. 

Light ‘and illumination were the theme for several 
fine prints on exhibition. Clark Blickensderfer of 
Denver showed ““The Silver Dome.” John Paul Ed- 
wards of Oakland exhibited ‘‘The White Tower, Roth- 
enberg.” Generalmajor Maximilian Karnitschnigg of 
Graz, Austria, portrayed a lighted vase. T. Wanski of 
Posnan, Poland, had a print entitled “Against the 
Light.” S. Jasienski, of Bienne, Switzerland, chose 
“Southlight” for a theme. Carl C. Distler of Newport, 
Kentucky, had a study of “Morning Sunlight’’; while 
“Playing Sunlight” was the title of a picture by Denzo 
Nakawaga of Portland, Oregon. Last but not least, 
Eleanor L. Smith of San Diego exhibited a lovely print 
of sunlight on a wall. 

A worthy contribution to the collection was made by 
pictures of churches. H. R. Heath of London had a 
print of the crypt in Canterbury Cathedral. Rudolf 
Padouk of Caslav, Czechoslovakia, depicted a grain- 
field with a church on a hill and entitled it “Before the 
Harvest.” J. Em. Borrenbergen of Antwerp called his 
study of a chapel “When the Evening Bell is Ringing.” 
Is there not a chime to his name like the sound of a 
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chapel bell? Anson Herrick of San Francisco showed 
the “Entrance to Church No. 2”; while Georges Tardy 
of Nevers, France, gave us a glimpse of a worshipper 
through the open door of the “Church of La Clarté.” 
One who worships in spirit and in truth is a light to 
those around him. 

The exhibit was as lovely as the Pyrameis that came 
out of its chrysalis and sipped sugar water from our 
finger, and was as hard to let go. 
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Notes and News 


. PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1926, — The Annual 
Review for 1927 of the World’s Pictorial Photographie 
Work. Edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S., Boston, 
American Photographic Publishing Co., Price, paper 
$2.25, cloth $3.25. 

This, the 32nd annual volume of this beautiful annual 
is similar in its essential characteristics to the numbers 
of recent years. The outstanding feature, of course, 
is the series of most beautifully reproduced half-tones 
showing pictorial work of the principal photographic 
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workers of the world. Some of these, are, as usual, 
mounted on gray inserts and the rest are largely full 
page illustrations. They afford skilled selection of 
works which will illustrate the prevailing trend in 
pictorial photography. 

The text imatter includes criticism of the pictures 
and articles on pictorial progress in various countries 
in the world. Evidently this section is the famed bed 
of Procrustes and articles are squeezed into a definite 
amount of space irrespective of whether the author is 
allowed to fully develop histhemeornot. This applies 
particularly to the scrap on “‘Photography in America” 
by the present reviewer which has been cut to such an 
extent that it is neither coherent nor concluded. We 
may add that the late orders received by the American 
publishers were so numerous that the importation was 
not sufficient to fill all orders and consequently those 
desirous of the book must obtain it from their photo- 
ae ea as the publishers have none left in stock. 


PROJEKTION UND PROJEKTIONSVORTRAG, by Dr. 
Kuhfah]. Union Deutsche Verlagsgescllschaft, Berlin. 
Price $1.50. 

This is an elementary book dealing with projection. 
The various light sources and optical] systems are simply 
yet well explained. It might have been as well to have 
included methods for correctly centering the light, for 
although the well-known figures are given of the appear- 
ance of the screen when the light is out of center, there 
is no explanation as to the cause or remedies, so that the 
reader is left in utter ignorance, unless he knows, as to 
what these diagrams mean. Naturally German instru- 
ments only are dealt with. The making of slides, the 
preparation of lectures and cinematographic work are 
dealt with, but the latter in rather a perfunctory man- 
ner, so that it is not of much value to the increasing 
army of cine amateurs, most of whom are utterly 
ignorant of the principles of projection. — E. J. W. 


RATHGEBER IM PHOTOGRAPHIEREN, by L. David. 
Wm. Knapp, Halle. Price $1.00. 

A textbook that has reached a sale of 645 thousand, 
like good wine, needs no bush. It is a thoroughly prac- 
tical guide for the amateur, is fully up-to-date and well 
illustrated. An excellent feature is that the important 
instructions are emphasized by a heavy black line at 
one side, so that the novice can at once see what he 
should carefully note. — E. J. W. 


Der SicHtBARE Menscu, by Béla Balazs. W. Knapp, 
Halle. Price paper $1.25, bound $1.50. 

The fact that this work has called for a second edition 
proves that it must possess some considerable merit. 
The author is one of the more recent artistic producers 
of motion pictures and presents his creed that the film is 
Art. He deals with the physiognomy, the play of the 
features, color films, taking films, grotesques, etc. 
Practically one may look upon it as a treatise on the 
dramatic art of the screen or science of the film. For 
the producer of and those interested in the psychology 
of motion pictures the book will be interesting. — 


E. J. W 


ReEzEPTE, TABELLEN U. ARBEITSVORSCHRIFTEN FUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIE, by J. M. Eder. W. Knapp, Halle. 
Price, paper $2.00 ,bound $2.50. 

This work has long been one of those convenient 
additions to one’s library which are consulted when one 
wants a standard formula or method of working. This, 
the 13th edition, is much enlarged and comprises every 
possible branch of photography and photomechanical 
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work with the latest information on each subject. 
Numerous tables are also included. — E. J. W. 

Tue Anatysis or Art, by DeWitt H. Parker. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Price $4.00. 

Whether art can ever be learnt from books is an open 
question in many minds, even the author admits this. 
His main idea has been “‘to describe art as good painters 
have always sought to paint nature, from the model 
rather than from mere information or academic canons 
and formulae.’’ With this as his text he deals with 
aesthetic form, design and representation, art and pain, 
the paradox of industrial arts and the function of art, 
illustrating his points by 72 half-tone reproductions of 
well-known paintings, sculpture and architectural 
subjects. It is an extremely interesting book and one 
that calls for careful study rather than mere perusal — 
one that ought to be taken up at intervals and carefully 
read and thought over. The only criticism that one 
may possibly make of an otherwise well printed and 
gotten up book, is as to,whether some of the reproduc- 
tions are faithful, that is whether better results are not 
possible by the use of suitable plates and filters, as many 
show a blackness that strikes one as untrue. — E. J. W. 


Impressions oF OLtp New Orieans. A Book of 
Pictures by Arnold Genthe. Geo. H. Doran Co., New 
York. Price $5.00. 

A brief introduction by Grace King sketches how 
New Orleans was made, but its story is better told by the 
one-hundred and one pictures by Mr. Genthe, who puts 
in a foreword of the city of today. ‘To those who have 
never visited this old-world haunt, and quite possibly 
to many who have, this volume will open up possibilities 
and vistas that are unexpected and unseen by the aver- 
age visitor. There is much that is bizarre and quaint. 
much’ that is artistic. The only serious criticism that 
can be made is as to the extraordinary low, dark key 
of the reproductions. Shadows there are in nearly all, 
but never a gleam of sunlight, the result being that 
one gets the impression that New Orleans is a city of 
dark, sunless streets and buildings. Naturally the 
composition of the pictures is excellent and some of 
high outstanding merit, particularly those of the old 
ironwork. — E. J. W. 


Puotometry, by J. W. T. Walsh. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York. Price $12.00. 

Based on the author’s personal experience as senior 
assistant of the photometric division of the National 
Physical Laboratory in England and elsewhere, this 
work is thoroughly practical and up-to-date. Wisely 
too the author restricts it to the actual measurement of 
light flux, candle-power, illumination, etc., and has 
excluded the uses of such measurements. Another 
excellent feature is that obsolete, out-of-date instru- 
ments and methods are merely mentioned and the 
references to the original memoirs given. Opening with 
historical notes on early photometers and photometric 
standards we have a treatise on light, the eye and vision, 
the principles of photometry and standards of candle- 
power. These subjects engross five chapters and the 
next four deal with the practice of photometry itself 
and the measurement of color. Physical and illumina- 
tion photometry, the measurement of brightness, of 
reflection and transmission factors, projection and 
stellar photometry, with an excellent chapter on the 
photometric laboratory itself conclude the main text, 
while some very useful appendices of tables, etc., add 
value to the work. Each subject is dealt with in a very 
thorough manner, both from the practical and theore- 
tical standpoints, and where necessary diagrams are 


very freely used to elucidate points,'and one /can not 
refrain from high commendation of the clearness of 
these. At the end of each chapter is a bibliography of 
the subjects, this being followed by the footnotes, which 
are unusually complete and exhaustive. Although the 
price of this work may seem high it is well worth it and 
it will at once deservedly take its place as the standard 
work on the subject. — E. J. W. 


Although the Home Study Department of the New 
York Institute of Photography at 10 West 33rd Street, 
New York, has been in operation for only two years, 
the tremendous demand from students all over the 
globe has demonstrated that there is a great need for 
adequate instruction by correspondence in all of the 
various branches of the photographic profession. 

The Institute has been giving Resident Instruction for 
more than seventeen years. So great has been the suc- 
cess of the Home Study Courses, which are based upon 
the Institute’s Resident Instruction in Professional 
Photography and in Motion Picture Photography under 
the able direction of Carl Louis Gregory, F. R. P. S., 
Dean of the Institute, that the Directors have decided 
to extend the scope of instruction by adding a course in 
Commerical Finishing for Amateurs. . 

It has never been asserted by the Institute that 
Home Study is quite as good as resident instruction. 
But so many requests for instruction by correspondence 
have been made by students, whose circumstances will 
not permit them to take the time required for personal 
attendance in the modernly equipped studios and 
laboratories of the school, that a Home Study Depart- 
ment was established. A large number of the Institute’s 
correspondence graduates are now established in posi- 
tions or are in business for themselves, who would not 
otherwise have had the opportunity to engage in this 
interesting and profitable profession. 


The Agfa $2000.00 prize contest which closed Septem- 
ber 13, proved very popular throughout the country and 
over 25,000 prints were submitted. Naturally the 
judges, who were Donald McMillan, the explorer, 

icholas Haz, the photographer and J. M. Boyle, a 
New York newspaper publisher, had a considerable task 
which required much time-and so the prizes were not 
finally awarded until December 13. 

The grand prize of $250.00 was awarded to Paul 
W. MacFarlane of Los Angeles. The four first prizes 
in the various classes were awarded to Peter Gust, 
Milwaukee, M. A. Obremski, of Syracuse, William H. 
Rittase of Philadelphia and Mildred Hanna of 
Auburn, Nebraska. Only one of these five prize 
winners is in the list of American Pictorialists pub- 
lished in The American Annual of Photography, so that 
the oft-repeated statement that those who are well 
known win all the prizes did not seem to work in this 
instance. 

The list of all the prize winners, nearly 1,000 in num- 
ber, has been published by Agfa Products, Inc., and in its 
pages will be found many names of pictorialists. Con- 
tests such as this undoubtedly awake great interest in 
photography and pictorialism among those from whom 
the next generation of pictorialists must necessarily be 
recruited. 


Mr. W. H. Salmon, until recently Vice-President and 
Director of the Defender Photo Supply Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., has resigned to assume management 
of the New York City office of The Haloid Company, 
manufacturers of photographic paper. Mr. Salmon has 
been with the Defender Company, except for a short 
interval, for nineteen years. Beginning in a minor sales 
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capacity, he was advanced from branch manager to 
general sales manager and finally to Vice-President 
and Director. His acquaintance with the photographie 
trade is country-wide. At the present time he is a 
member of the Executive Board of the Photographie 
Manufacturers Exhibitors Bureau. He is a graduate 
of the University of Rochester and a member of the 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. . 

Mr. Salmon takes up his duties as manager of The 
Haloid Company’s branch in New York City on Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1927. He succeeds Mr. C. H. Daws, who has 
represented The Haloid Company in the Metropolis 
for fifteen years and who now retires. The Haloid 
Company, whose factory is at Rochester, N. Y., main- 
tains branches at New York, Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle. Its officers are: 
Gilbert E. Mosher, President, J. N. Walmsley and E. C. 
Yauck, Vice-Presidents, J. R. Wilson, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Tue Brookiyn INstTITUTE or ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., DEPARTMENT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. — 
We start the New Year with the interestingly excellent 
prints of Dr. Ruzicka of New York and Prague, still on 
our studio walls, where they have given so much pleasure 
to our members. 

On January 6, we have Miss Lauffer’s Class. 

On January 7, Mr. William H. Zerbe’s demonstra- 
tion, the fifth in a series, subject, ‘““Table-Top Photog- 
raphy,’ showing interesting compositions that can be 
arranged on a table, using toys and object for models, 
and electric light and flashlight for iilumination. 

January 10, Miss Lauffer will exhibit a series of 
prints, supposedly of her recent European trip. 

January 17, Mr. Roger S. Estey, M. S., will give a 
talk and demonstration on “how to increase the speed 
of a plate some twenty times,” showing how from a 
front row in the center of the balcony, he photographed 
a “revue” and actually got good results. 
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We announce that our thirty-seventh annual exhibi- 
tion of prints will be this year hung in the Brooklyn 
Museum Building, Eastern Parkway, and will be on 
exhibition during the whole of May, 1927, and we 
take this opportunity to extend to all our friends of the 
magazines and to those composing the various camera 
clubs in our own dear land and to those throughout 
Europe our hearty New Year Greetings. — Myers R. 
JONES. 


Boston Y. M. C. Unton Camera Crus. — Hock, Ye! 
Hock, Ye! Feller Fittografas!! Grittings, an a 
Heppy Noo Yer!! 

Be it Nun, — 

De necks mitting by de Kemera Klub will be on de 
Ist 2sdi in de Noo Yer, viz. Janooarry 4rt from aight 
acluck — 

De mitting’ll be for de poipuss from heering our fella- 
memba Mr. Horace Van Everen tell us *bout ““The High 
Sierras” an sho us sum ov hiz lantern slyd pictchas. 

Oh, don’t fergit it by de necks pitcher compartition as 


how all de vyoos iss 2 B about “Bowston” oder de 
beens, de Hubs, de Cotfish, de hellavated RR in de 
Scrubway, oder eenythink atoll whot meks yoo think 
*bout this byootyful city. 

Yi, yi, yi, yi, — Enny Clarke from de Lewis an 
Clarke Experditions, hez a hanouncemint — De Hull 
Kraut for de necks Howting will mit by de Klub rums 
on Sonday 9th, at tin oclock to go to Cleetendale by de 
stritcoz, de hellavated to Mawldin an by de buss to de 
wildaniss to gredually tek luffly pitchers. 

Nize Klub! rid all diss letta, wile de prezidunc, an de 
suckretary is away by de vecashuns, now I'll tell yoo a 
troo ferry story — 

Wunce oppon atime it wuz a pitcher sho at de Klub 
wot didn’t geeve de five dollara to frenk fraipry (Yoo 
tink maybe wot I’m keeding yoo, bot eets troo, X my 
hot) De lest munt’s compartition woz wun by Lenny 
Kresge de Scolpture wot med it de Broomowill from de 
leedle skeef (Hm! Sotch a dollink Klub, ett opp all de 
Fairysighaneyed! ! 

(And Boston is the Hub of the Universe! ! ! — Editor) 


FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Northern International Exhibition of 
Photography 
Entries close November 20 
Eighth Buffalo Salon 
Entries close December 13 


Tenth International Salon of the Camera 
Pictorialists of Los Angeles 

American Photography Seventh Annual 
Competition. Entries close Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927. Exhibited at various 
camera clubs 


Berry Camera Club 


Fourteenth Pittsburgh Salon 
Entries close, Foreign, February 5, 1927 
Entries close, American, February 19, 1927 
Third Liverpool Salon 
Entries close March 5, 1927 
Nineteenth Scottish National Photo- 
graphic Salon 
Entries close March 3, 1927 
(For photographers resident in Scot- 
land or Scots residing abroad) 
Brussels International Salon 
Entries close March 15, 1927 
Entry fee, 20 francs 
Fourth Annual Exhibition Bridge of 
Allan and District Photographic 
Society. Entries close March 30, 1927 
First Japanese Salon 
Tokyo and Osaka 
Entries close April 15. Fee $1.00 
Third International Exhibition of Pic- 
torial Photography under auspices of 
The Seattle Camera Club. En- 
tries close April 10. Entrance fee $1.00 
Fourth Midland Salon of Photography 
Entries close Aug. 15 
Twenty-second International Salon, 
Paris. Entries close Sept. 15, 1927 
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Jan. 1 to 16, 3927 


Jan. 3, to 31, 1927 


Feb. 21 to 27, 1927 


March, 1927 


March 26 to April 19, 1927 


April 2 to 16, 1927 


April 16 to May 1, 1927 


April 18 to 30, 1927 


May 1 to June 7, 1927 


May 5 to 20, 1927 


September 3 to 30, 1927 


Oct. 1 to 15, 1927 


Dec. 19, 1926 to Jan. 29, 1927 Hon. Exhibition Secretary, W. Johnson, 


30 Hartington Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester, England 

Clyde A. Pierman, 45 Pembroke Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Salon Committee, 731 South Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Hon. Secretary, Tom J. Edwards, 
44 Tynewydd Road, Barry, Gla- 
morgan, Wales 

B. H. Chatto, 1300 Milton Ave., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 


E. Chambré Hardman, 51A Bold Street, 
Liverpool, England | 

Hon. Salon Secretary, Holms Carlile 
Pas Ave., Paisley, Scot- 
an 


M. M. Devaivre, 152 Rue Markelbach, 
Brussels, Belgium 


Exhibition Secretary, Miss Margaret 
Hughes, Rhu Allan, Bridge of 
Allan, Scotland 

American Photographie Publishing Co., 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. K. Koike, 422% Main St., Seattle, 
Wash. 


The Honorable Secretary, 203 Mans- 
field Road, Nottingham, England 

Société Francaise de Photographie, 51, 
Rue de Clichy, Paris 9, France 


GOERZ LENSES 


GOERZ OPTICAL PRODUCTS have now been sold in the 


American market for well over thirty years. 


In that time they have established their reputation as 


Goods of Quality 


and ‘“GOERZ?”’ is considered today the standard for optical pre- 
cision. 
Our constant aim is to maintain this position in America. 


We manufacture Goerz Photographic Lenses such as the 


DAGOR F: 6.8 HYPAR F:3 
DOGMAR F:4.5 ARTAR F:9-F:15 
GOTAR F:8 


These lenses are being widely used by the U. S. Government, by Photo 
Engravers, Portrait and Commercial Photographers, Motion Picture Producers 
and thousands of Amateur Photographers. To the latter class we also offer a 
number of very desirable models in precision plate and rol] film cameras. We 
also undertake special! work along optical and mechanical lines in our New York 
factory. 


If you want the best in photographic lenses, we are 
sure to be able to supply them. If you have prob- 
lems to solve into which precision optics and me- 
chanics enter, we offer you our experience and 
factory equipment to help you solve them. 


C. P. Goerz / ee Optical Co. 


317 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


When Corresponding With Advertisers Please Mention American Photography Adv. 11 


NATURE and CULTURE 
Woman 


120 Photographs of Various Nationalities 
Selected by Dr. Peter Landow 


Of all the collections of photographic studies of the 
nude which we have yet seen, this impresses us as 
being at once the most interesting and the most valu- 
able. The editor states that he has inspected thou- 
sands of photographs of the nude of different nation- 
alities taken by a great number of photographers 
and has included all that he found worthy of repro- 
duction. He feels that the selection was extremely 
difficult because of the fact that he desired to include 
pictures of not only European but other races and 
that none of the pictures were to offer a repetition 
of attitude or motif. He has also excluded every 
photograph which conveyed the least suggestion of 
the erotic and included only pictures of such bodies 
as appeared beautiful from a purely artistic point of 
view. We have consequently in this book a great 
diversity of types, poses and treatments, mostly of 
European women classified by nationalities, but also 
including Oriental and Asiatic subjects. The repro- 
duction by photo-lithography in a deep velvety sepia 
ink is faultless and the reproductions are as good as 
the original photographs. 


Price, $12.50 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Child in Art and 
Nature 


By ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN 
New Edition 


Containing useful and interesting chapters on 
anatomy, development, and expression. A reasoned 
lesson on drawing children from memory. An article 
by Marcus Adams, F. R. P. S.; Child Pictures by 
Camera and over 300 illustrations. Size 9 x 114, 
attractively bound in blue art canvas, decorated in 
gold. Price $10.00. 

Mr. A. A. Braun, in{his present work, has success- 
fully endeavored to compile a reference book of 
studies and memoranda for artists and child-lovers of 
every kind. This book is uniform in syle with the 
same author's “The Hieroglyphic Method of Life 
Drawing,” which has proved highly successful in 
providing a unique collection of studies of the Human 
Figure. 

The books contains a remarkable series of various 
child poses nude and draped, and of facial expressions 
and action studies. 

In addition, there are plates devoted to the anatomi- 
cal proportions and development, and the text con- 
tains able essays on the anatomy and expressions of 
the child, and a concise treatise on drawing the child 
from memory, as well as a discussion on “Child Pic- 
As By eee in contributed by Mr. Marcus Adams, 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


The Human Form — 
AND ITS USE IN ART 


A Series of Studies for the use of art students, designers, 
scuiptors, artists, etc. 


By F. R. YErBury and G. MONTAGUE ELLWoop 


This very attractively printed volume is designed 
for those who are interested in the application of the 
human figure to decorative purposes. : 

_ The ideal way for the artist to use the figure is by 
direct studies of the nude, but as this is not always 
possible, a careful study of anatomy and the use of 
well posed photographs of the nude figure have long 
been found to be excellent substitutes. 

The poses provided in this book were especially 
made with such ideas in mind and the authors give 
examples showing how various figures from the plates 
have been actually used for posters and advertise- 
ments. The text matter closes with a description of 
each plate and suggestions as to why it was taken and 
the purposes to which it may be put. The illustra- 
tions comprise 37 reproductions from drawings and 
photographs showing how the human figure has been 
used in art work, and 117 reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the human figure, men, women and children, 
a large number of the plates containing more than a 
single figure. , a3 

The positions include sitting, reclining, standing, 
bending and kneeling and action poses. They have 
great value to the photographer as indicating what 
may be done in this line of work, as well as to the 
art student. The book is attractively bound in 
black cloth with a decorative cover. Price $8.00. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hieroglyphic or Greek 
Method of 


‘LIFE DRAWING 


By ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN 


Third Edition 


This valuable work, including the principles of a 
novel method of drawing the human figure from life 
or from posed photographs of models, has met a most 
enthusiastic reception in England, where this method 


was originated and the book first published. : 

This method has many novel features; its object is 
to interest, to instruct and to inspire, and its claims 
are based not entirely upon its originality, but by 
appealing to the imagination of his readers, the 
author hopes to convey to their minds in a rapid and 
pleasant way many facts which would otherwige take 
them a long time to assimilate. 

The book contains about one hundred fine repro- 
ductions from nude photographs from life of a female 
model of exceptional excellence and attraction. 

The diagrams are numerous, running into hundreds, 
and are accompanied by notes which render them in- 
dependent from the letterpress. The work has been 
conceived on such lines as to make it self-sufficient, 
and it is not in any Sense a2 adaptation of any of the 
existing books. 


Price $7.50 Postpaid. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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JAY age family of distinc- 
tive picture makers—each 
model quite the best in its par- 
ticular field. All are fully de- 


scribed in the Ica catalogue. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pacific Branch, 728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST TO ALL ENTHUSIASTIC } 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 186 Pages. Price $2.50 


Profusely Illustrated by Diagrams and Photographs and two Photogravure Plates 


Elements of Photogravure 
‘PHOTO PRINTING from COPPER PLATES 


Screen photogravure simply explained with full working instructions and an explanatory chapter 
on modern rotary gravure printing. 


By Colin N. Bennett, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


Hitherto it has been very generally taken for granted that of all the process of photographic and pictorial 
reproduction, photogravure was the most inaccessible to small business houses and the one-man worker. So far 
from there being any truth whatever in that idea the author of this book proceeds to set forth succinctly from 
beginning to end the process of gravure plate making and proofing. Cost of a small but useful installation is shown 
to be trifling compared to that necessary for other better known though less effective photo-reproductive processes. 
The sufficiency of the instructions is proved by the inclusion of a gravure frontispiece made by Mr. Bennett accord- 
ing to his own working instructions. : 

CONTENTS — Introductory chapter — General survey of the process — Materials required — Negatives 
for photogravure — Preparation of the positive — Its make-up for printing the resist — Tissues for resist and their 
sensitizing — Screening, its method, and the function of the screen ruling — Illuminants for screening — Illumi- 
nants for sunlight — Illuminants for electric arc light — INuminants for collimated incandescent light — Trans- 
parency printing — Developing the resist — Making-up for etching — Etching baths and their characteristics — 
Etching by multiple baths — An alternative simplified etching method — The etched plate—cleaning, apprais- 
ing, touching up, printing — The press —inks, paper, materials— Soaking of paper in relation to {ts surface — 
Papers classified — Characteristics of ink — How to pull a proof — Toned proofs and natural proofs — Rotary 
as distinct from flat plate gravure — Special problems of rotary gravure and how they are met — The cylinder 
and cylinder etching — Replacement of rag wiping with the ‘‘doctor blade” — Characteristics of paper and ink 
for rotary gravure — A simple gravure machine and its working. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


The American Photography 
Exposure Tables 


of the Royal Photographic Society 
ope are a most convenient and practical help in deter- 
of Gr eal B ritain mining the correct exposure for any subject in an 
part of the world. A new edition (106th thousand 
1926 | has been carefully revised to include the present 
exposure and development speeds of all plates and 
films likely to fall into the hands of American pho- 
tographers. 


The Tables Are Absolutely Reliable 


and have been used for many years by thousands of 
expert photographers to determine their exposures. 


The Pictorial Annual 


WITH A CRITICAL DISSERTATION 
By F. C. TILNEY, F.R.P.S. 


Mr. Tilney has gone through the Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Photographic Society, has selected 
from it fifty-three prints which are not only beauti- 
ful in themselves but which serve an educational 
purpose, has divided and described them as land- 
scape, shore and lake scenes, portrait and figure 
studies, still life. To these classifications he has 
added a preface and an essay on “The Camera, a 
Cultural Influence.” Through this series of chapters 
he carries the reader in a reasoned and philosophical 
dissertation on the pictures reproduced and the ideas 
underlying them, and in this way he gives the reader 
a pictorial photographic theory which is most illu- 


minating and helpful. 
Price, $2.25, Paper $3.25 Cloth 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The new edition contains not only the tables, but 
a complete treatise on exposure, development, and 
printing by the usual processes, making a hand book 
of photography for the beginner which will carry 
him through alljthe steps necessary to make a finished 
print, and containing about 60,000 words, the equiva- 
lent of a full length novel, The book also contains a 
liberal supply of exposure record and memorandum 
pages which will amply cover the needs of the ardent 
photographer for a year. The whole is presented in 
the form of acompact pocket book, well bound in red 
cloth with stained edges. In spite of the enormous 
amount of material compactly presented in this book, 
the price has been kept at a minimum to, insureza 
wide distribution. 


Price from, your dealer, or post paid fron: the 
publisher $1 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
428 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 
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Travel Movies 


in most instances, can never be 
retaken, So it is imperative that 
you take perfect pictures on the 
first try. Filmo takes sharp, clear 
pictures under all conditions of 
weather, light and distance. 


Why it pays 
to pay more 
for this Camera 


HE Bell & Howell Filmo Automatic Motion Picture 

Camera, illustrated here, is the camera which has many 

features identical with those found on Bell & Howell 
professional studio cameras costing up to $5000. 


For 20 years Bell & Howell Company has made the profes- 
sional cameras and equipment used almost exclusively by lead- 
ing motion picture producers throughout the world. This vast 
experience is now available to you through the Filmo Camera, 
Projector and equipment, using 16 m/m film, for the amateur. 
There is also the Eyemo Camera, using standard 35 m/m film, 
for those who prefer it. Eyemo has all the Filmo features, 


The Filmo lens alone —highest quality anastigmat, Taylor- 
Hobson Cooke 25 m/m, F 3.5 aperture—is worth a large part 
of the camera cost. In addition both Filmo and Eyemo give 
you the exclusive spy-glass viewfinder, variable speed, inter- 
changeability of lenses, optional s-l-o-w movie mechanism—and 
the equipment to get professional effects—such as animated car- 
toons, *‘fade-ins” and ‘‘fade-outs” —in your own movies. 

Filmo and Eyemo Cameras cost more because they are built 
to do everything you'll want your motion picture equipment to 
do. Don’t let a slight additional first cost stand in the way 
of future years of satisfaction. Either camera is a lifetime in- 
vestment. D REGISTERED & 

Mail the coupon. It will bring you nearest dealer’s name and AUTOMATIC CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
complete information on Filmo or Eyemo equipment. Read EE sei tay ren cers es eee res ocean eee eae am ee om | 

I 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
before you buy. 1804 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


] Please send me complete information [] on your Filmo ] 


BELL O ELL f O equipment using 16 m/m film (] on Eyemo equipment 
& j { W o J using standard 35 m/m film, with name of nearest | 


2 ] dealer. [Check proper square. } | 
‘ony 1804 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO hare ee ae ; 
)  \ New York, Hollywood, London Nee 5 eee ee j 


CINEMACHINERY. 


Established 1907 I i 
Sa Stipe ative ne bee sarees heise seerenteLNedn a scawadubickuactacuns dhncahediincseadsesde 
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An Exhaustive Work on An Important Subject 


The continuous interest in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete 
and comprehensive working manual on this subject, have led to the preparation of the book 
here announced, a thoroughly practical work which gives little space to history and theory, — 
but does contain practical working directions, including every detail of formula and manipula- 
tion, for every process of natural color photography which has any claim to practical utility 
or any theoretical importance. The author is a photographic research chemist of the widest 
experience in both Europe and America, author of “Wall’s Dictionary of Photography,” 
“‘The Carbon Process,” etc., translator and co-author with Dr. E. K6nig of ‘Natural Color 
Photography,” one of the editors of Cassell’s “Cyclopedia of photography,” etc., etc. The 
subjoined summary of the contents well shows the completeness and importance of the work. 


Practical Color Photography 


By E. J. WALL, F. C. S., F. R. P. S. 


Chapter I — The Spectrum. Chapter II — The Sensitive Plates. Chapter III — Color 
Filters. Chapter IV — The Dark Room. Chapter V — The Camera and Exposure. 
Chapter VI — Subtractive Processes. Chapter VII — The Imbibition Process. Chapter 
VIII — Relief Processes. Chapter IX — Mordanting and Toning Processes. Chapter X — 
The Three-Color Gum-Bichromate Process. Chapter XI — Three-Color Lantern Slides. 
Chapter XII — Screen Plates. Chapter XIII — The Bleach-Out Process. Chapter XIV — 
The Lippmann Process or Interference Heliochromy. Chapter XV — The Seebeck Process, 
or Photography with Silver Subchlorides. Chapter XVI — The Diffraction Process. 
Chapter X VII — The Prismatic Dispersion Process. Chapter XVIII — Two color Processes, 
Bi-packs and Tri-packs. Chapter XIX — Cinematography in Colors. 

The book is a substantial octavo, well bound in red cloth, illustrated with numerous 


diagrams. Bound in red cloth, price $3.00. 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Remember 


this when you 
visit New York 


‘““As Fascinating as a Novel”’ 


THE BARNET BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE Hotel Martinique offers unusual comfort and 
convenience plus genuine economy to every New 
York visitor. 


Clean, comfortable rooms as low as $2.50 per day. © 


Most economical restaurant service — club breakfast, 
$.45, delightful table d’hote dinner $1.25. Also a la 
carte at moderate prices. 


The Martinique is located right in the heart of all 
activity, business and social. Every point in the city 
readily accessible — direct from the door. 


On your neat visit — stop at the 
Martinique. You'll thank us for 
the invitation. 


Hotel 
MARTINIQUE 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
BROADWAY 32nd to 33rd STREETS 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. E. SINGLETON 
Resident Manager 


The Contents: 


Negative Making, by W. L F. Wastell 
Orthochromatic Plates and Filters, by G. T. Harris 
High-Speed Photography, by Adolphe Abrahams 
Reflex Camera Work, by G. E. Brown 

Printing on Gaslight Papers, by C. H. Hewitt 

P. O. P. and Self-Toning Paper, by H. W. Bennett 
Bromide Printing and Toning, by C. W. Somerville 
Bromide Enlargements, F. J. Mortimer 

Pictorial Photography, by A. Horsley Hinton 

Home Portraiture, W. Harold /House 

Architectural Photography, by Ernest Marriage 
Making of Lantern Slides, by James Shaw 
Introduction to Bromoil, by J. A. Sinclair 


Two hundred and sixty beautifully printed pages, 
on featherweight paper, 54 x 83 in size, well bound 
and decorated in orange and black cloth, with a 
dozen remarkable full-page plates. Postfree, $2.00. 


Amercian Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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1 inch 


| ‘Sti cu EAB 
6 inch fA.d 2 sinch f--4 2 


The Perfect Combination 


Aes a kit of Dallmeyer lenses of vari- One possessing so perfectly made a piece 

ous focal lengths, the usefulness—the of mechanismwill scarcely let the moderate 

choice of subjects—the range of light con- additional costof genuine Dallmeyerlenses 

ditions—and the quality of eachand every _ stand in the way of obtaining the wonder- 

minute negative made witha Bell & Howell ful results of which their instrument is 

*Filmo” are marvelously increased. capable—when Dallmeyer equipped. 
Send for detailed facts on Dallmeyer Lenses and name of nearest dealer 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO., U.S. Distributors 18 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 


cee ; . . N : 2 


epee 


inch 


With 6 inch With 4 inch With 2 inch With 1 
These illustrations show the various sized images obtained from one point with a Filmo 
equipped with Dallmeyer lenses of one- to six-inch focus. Auxiliary finder-lenses are 

supplied for each lens, to show the exact size of image being photographed. 


DALLMEYER. 
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PHOTOGRAMS JS SOLD OUT! 


The entire importation was shipped on the day of publication. If you want a 
copy, apply to the nearest dealer. See list on page 33. It’s a beautiful book, 
with plenty of full page pictures, reviews of the world’s work, etc. 


WE STILL HAVE IN STOCK 


The Pictorial Annual of the Royal Photographic Society. Forty-three full 


page reproductions with running commentary by F. C. Tilney. Price, Paper, 
$2.25; Cloth, $3.25. 


The New American Annual of Photography. Eighty full page cuts, many 


practical articles. Price. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.25. 


SOLD OUT, BUT RE-IMPORTING 


Cameragraph (Australian) Paper, $2.50 Cloth, $3.50 
The Japan Photographic Annual Boards, 3.00 
Deutsche Camera-Almanach Cloth, 2.00 
Photofreund-Jahrbuch . Cloth, 2.50 
The French Annual (photogravures) Boards, 3.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
428 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


NOW REDUCED IN PRICE 


In response to numerous requests for a book on pictorial landscape photography which 
shall express the highest modern developments in this popular phase of the art, we have 
reprinted with some changes and additions the series of papers under the title 


PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY 


BY THE 


PHOTO PICTORIALISTS OF BUFFALO 


which were originally published serially in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Here we havea series of essays produced by an earnest group of workers who have gone as 
far in the production of photographic landscapes on the grand scale as any workers in the 
world. These essays express completely their theory of the photography of landscape, their 
methods of work in the field, their technical equipment, the production of negatives and the 
making of finished prints from them. To them are added two chapters on gum-printing 
methods. - 

The illustrations are 53 in number, illustrating their theories, and showing what the group 
has done in practice in the production of pictorial landscapes. 

A list of the chapters follows: 1. Pictorial Landscape Photography; Its Nature and Scope. 
2. Some Notes on Equipment; Size; On Lenses; The Camera; A Useful Accessory. 3. On Field 
Tactics; Where and When; On the Spot; On Technique. 4. The Negative and its Enlargement. 
5. Modification of the Negative. 6. Carbon and Other Printing Processes. 7. Carbon Printing; 
Preparation of the Transfer Paper; Sensitizing the Tissue; Printing; Development. 8. The Pres- 
entation of the Print. Appendix A. The Color of the Print. Appendix B. The Advantages of 
Small Groups of Workers. Appendix C. Multiple Gum Printing, by Paul Lewis Anderson. 
Appendix D. Gum-Bromide Printing, by William S. Davis. 


252 Pages, size 71x10. Price, bound in red cloth, $2.00 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., Boston 17. Mass. 
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ABE COHENS EXCHANGE 


| 
Ly 


Vout. IV. 


FEBRUARY, 1927 


No. 2 


Post-Inventory Sale on Lenses 


ALL ITEMS SOLD ON TEN 


DAYS’ TRIAL 


3” Dallmeyer Kinematograph /:1.9 in barrel, very good condition $32.50 | 8’’ Cooke Telar f:7 in barrel, good ............-csececeeeceees $6.50 
3’ Carl Zeiss Tessar :3.5 in barrel, good condition ............ 12:50' 1°8:7- Cooke f-4:5 :barrelhg00G 8b core eo ee Sen ek eka e ek 35.00 
34’’ Voigtlander Collinear /:6.8 in barrel, good ................ 7.50 | 82’’ Schneider Xenar f:4.5 Compound Shutter,new............ 45.00 
4”, 5x 7B. & L. Protar f:18 barrel, very good............... 14.50 | 82’ Carl Zeiss Tessar f:6.3 sunk mount, very good ............ 24.50 
4%” Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat f:6.3, barrel, very good ........... 8.50 | 83’’ Schneider Symmar /:6.8, Compur Shutter,new ........... 42.50 
43’’ Bausch & Lomb Tessar /:4.5 barrel, very good ............ 17.50 | 84’ Voigtlander Heliar /:4.5 barrel, new .........0eceeeeeceeee 45.00 
54” Carl Zeiss Tessar f:4.5 sunk mount, very good ............ 19.50 | 83’ Carl Zeiss Tessar f:6. 3 barrel, very good ...............+- 19.50 
52”’ Plaubel Triple Orthar /:6.3 barrel, good................... 7.50 | 83’’ Ross Homocentric f:6.8, barrel, very good ...............- 16.50 
6” Carl Zeiss Tessar f:4.5 sunk mount, good ................ 16.50" | 8" Verite (4 Darrelprio wes oe Fe oo vie vs sks 5 doc ceca eee eae 32.50 
6’’ Spencer Portland /:4.5 barrel, very good .................. 9.50 | 9’’ Berthiot Oler f:5.7 barrel, very good ............0e00e0eee 17.50 
Me malosety ae very G00d foe. oleae ce cece ees 9.50 | 94’ Ilex Anastigmat /:6.3, Ilex Shutter, new ................-- 29.50 
62/’ Turner Reich Anastigmat /:6.8 Auto Shutter, good ......... 14.50 | 94’ Steinheil Unofocal f:4.5, barrel, very good ............... 44.50 
63’’ Kodak Anastigmat /:4.5 Acme Shutter, very good ......... 19.50 | 93’ Goerz Dogmar f:4.5, barrel, new ...........-----00- eyed. 49.50 
63’ B. & L. Zeiss Tessar f:4.5, Universal Shutter, very good ... 22.50 | 94’’ Schneider Symmar f:6.8 Compur Shutter, new ............ 49.50 
63’ Carl Zeiss Tessar {:4.5, Compur Shutter, very good ....... 34.50 | 94’’Schneider Xenar f:4.5 Compound, new ............-..0--- 55.00 
63’’ Plaubel Double Orthar /:6.3 barrel,new.............-.... 12.00 | 10’’ Voigtlander Collinear f:6.8, barrel, very good ............. 34.50 
63’’ Plaubel Double Orthar /:6.3, Ibso Shutter, new ........... 15.00 | 10’’ Ilex Paragon f:4.5, barrel,new............22.0cececeeeees 49.50 
63’’ Carl Zeiss Tessar {:4.5, sunk mount, new ................ 30.00 | 102’ Goerz Dagor f:6.8, barrel, fair ..............-020seeeeee 27.50 
Dee meMArec sO OAETe NCW. oivb Selec ceed aece ceccehctsseeee 19.50 | 102’’ Schneider Symmar /:6.8, barrel,new................+5-- 42.50 
62” Carl Zeiss Protar /:6.3, Compound Shutter, good .......... 27.50 | 11’ Steinheil Orthostigmat /:6.8 barrel,new .................. 55.00 
_ 7” Berthiot Stellor f:4, barrel, very good....................-. 19.50°)0114"" Veritofs4, barrels s00d ue oa const lopucectloh sss siswyn.nuse emis oie 22.50 
7’ Plaubel Double Orthar /:6.8, barrel, new................-.- 13.20 | 112’ Vesta Portrait :5, barrel, good ...................00005- 19.50 
7’ Plaubel Anticomar /:4.5 in Compur Shutter, new .......... 30.00 | 12’’ Steinheil Cassar /:3.5 barrel, very good .................. 74.50 
7” Krauss Tessar f:4.5 in barrel, good..............00e000003: 27.50 | 12’’ Schneider Xenar /:4.5 barrel,new ..............-2000000- 79.50 
7’ Goerz Dagor f:6.8 in barrel, good ...........220-eeee ee eees 16.50 | 12’’ Ilex Anastigmat f:6.3 Acme Shutter, new ...............-. 37.50 
7”’ Ross Homocentric f:6.3 in barrelsvery f000 6.5 ocsccs sae 12:50 |, 12’ Ilex Paragon /:4:5; barreljynew..s2..2.600. 0c eec secs. sees 69.50 
7x’ Xenar f:4.5 in sunk mount, very good .................... 22.50 | 12’’ Schneider Symmar /:6.8, Compound Shutter, new ......... 62:50 
74’ Voigtlander Dynar /:6 in barrel, very good ................ 19.50 | 12’’ Schneider Symmar /:6.8 barrel, new.............-....206- 52.50 
7%"’ Schneider Xenar f:4.5 barrel, new ..........-..0220000-2 29.50 | 124’ Steinheil Orthostigmat f:6.8 barrel, new ................. 64.50 
74”’ Schneider Xenar f:4.5, Compur Shutter, new ............. 37.50 | 16’ Vitax Portrait f:3.8 new condition........................ 55.00 
74” Wollensak Ser. 1, /:6.3, in barrel, very good..............- 9.50 | 163’’ Voightlander Heliar f:4.5 barrel, new oondition .......... 135.00 
74’ Bausch & Lomb Tessar /: 4.5in barrel, very good ........... 29:50) 1--162"" Xenarf:4.5 barrel, MEW. csi stes dios! geste Mee deed sees aa a ake 125.00 
All Jenses subject to prior sale; if the lens you are locking for is 
not listed, write us. 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange 
113 Park Row, New York 
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ELEVENTH EDITION 
Revised and brought Up-to-date 


WALL'S 
Dictionary of 
Photography 


And Reference Book for Amateur 
and Professtonal Photographers 


Edited and largely re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
Eéitor of *“*The Amateur Photographer & Photography” 


The NEED FOR A RELIABLE BOOK of general 
reference and information concerning photography has 
been filled for many years by Wall’s ‘Dictionary of 
Photography,’’ which has come to be regarded as a 
standard book of reference for all classes of peers 
phers, both amateur and professional, on all matters 
pertaining to processes and procedure. 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION has been carefully 
revised and brought up-to-date in the matter of new 
processes. Improved methods of working and details of 
every form of photographic practice are dealt with, so 
that the book can be regarded as every photographer's 
indispensable companion. 


BOTH THE TECHNICAL and pictorial sides of 
photography are very fully dealt with, and the value of 
the Dictionary as a work of ready reference is still 
further increased by the extensive use of cross references 
throughout. The Dictionary, apart from its great 
value as an explanatory index to all photographic 
terms, formulae, etc., may be said to embody a complete 
eae of epitomized handbooks on all photographic 
subjects, 


EVERY WORKER in search of information or advice 
on any photographic subject can confidently turn to the 
“Dictionary of Photography,” with the certainty that 
he will find just what he requires, presented inthe most 
concise and practical form. 


700 pagess Cloth Bound; Price $5.00 


The following dealers stock this and other useful 
books on photography. 


Cleveland: Fowler & Slater Co, 
Los Angeles: B. B. Nichols, Inc. 
New Yorks Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


C. P. Chemical & Drug Co. 
Eastman Stockhouse, Inc. 
Herbert & Huesgen Co. 
Geo. Murphy, Inc. 
Schoenig & Co., Inc. 
Tennant & Ward 

Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Philadelphia; Frank V. Chambers 
Providence: Starkweather & Williams, Inc. 
San Francisco: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Wm. F. Uhiman 

St. Louis: W. Schiller & Cos 


American Agents 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Handy Volume of 264 Pages, Printed on Thin 
Paper, Flexibly Bound in Limp Boards. 


Photography Made Easy; As Easy As 
ABC 


By R. Child Bayley 
Price, $1.50 


A satisfying book for beginners, written from 
20 years experience in answering the amateur’s 
questions. Takes nothing for granted, but ex- 
plains every detail in simple language; practical 
and to the point, but non-technical. The plain 
facts clearly stated so that you understand them. 

A complete course of easy lessons covering the 
whole field of outdoor and indoor photography. 


CONTENTS 


Introductory, Plate and Films. How a Lens 
Works. Kinds of Lenses. The Camera. Appa- 
ratus and Materials. Different Kinds of Plates. 
Loading the Camera. Fixed Focus Cameras. Fo- 
cusing. Arrangement of the Subject. The Expos- 
ure Problem. Developingthe Negative. Printing 
on Gaslight Papers. Self-Toning Papers. Trim- 
ming and Mounting. Preparing Negatives for 
Printing. Defective Negatives. Making up a 
Developer. Sulphide (Sepia) Toning. Home Por- 
traiture. Copying. Landscapes. Indoor Subjecta. 
Holiday Photography. Hot Weather Troubles. 
Enlarging. Lantern Slides. Care of Apparatus 
and Materials. Cleanliness. What Not to Do. 
With a Full Index. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
REVISED THROUGHOUT 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


Photographic Printing 


54 illustrations; 310 pages; 
bound in cloth; 


$3.00 Postpaid 


VERY practical 
A book for the pho- 
tographer who is 
interested in making 
good prints. It gives 
explicit directions for 
each step of the more 
important . processes, 
and offers a clear ex- 
planation of the scien- 
tific principles in- 
volved. The Chapter 
on ‘‘Defects’”’ alone is 
y worth the price of the 
book. 


For those who want 
to know not only HOW 
but WHY. 


American Photographie Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Maas. 
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Brand New 


od ai 


CAMERA 
$37.50 


View Finder, 6 “Sept” Film Magazines 
and Case included. Fitted with an 
f:3.5 2’’ Special Anastigmat Lens. 


Makes 17 feet of motion pictures or 250 snap- 
shots or time exposures with one loading. 
Loads in daylight and uses the standard size 
motion picture film. All you do is press the 
button. Send in your order at once with re- 
mittance. If you are not satisfied after 10 
days’ trial, return, and your money will be 
refunded. 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


112 S. WABASH AVENUE 
Dept. AP-7 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARSHALL’S 


TRANSPARENT PERMANENT 


Photo Oil Colors 


No Brushes Necessary 


Just apply with cotton and rub—the colors blend 
themselves—guaranteed permanent. 


Uf dealers cannot supply, write direct 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COMPACT ECONOMICAL SPEEDY RELIABLE 


Pocket Roll Film Camera 


Using Cinema Films of Standard Size. 


The Smallest Camera with Focal Plane Shutter 
(Cameras can be loaded in broad daylight) 


Size, 5}x 24x 141m. 

Weight, including cartridges and film, 1 Ib. 

Inexpensive Negatives through use of Stand- 
ard Cinema Film. 

Twelve “Leica” Exposures less expensive than 
one exposure, 3} x 441n. 

One Cartridge holds Film for 36 pictures. 


Instantly Ready for use through automatic 
Filmtransport when winding Shutter — 
Double-Exposure impossible. 

Focal Plane Shutter for time and instantane- 
ous exposure to 1/500 seconds. 

Leitz-Anastigmat “ELMAX,” F:3.5.50mm., 
most highly corrected objective — resultsin 
sharpest negatives available for enlarge- 
ments to 8 x 10 in., partly also due to fine 
grain of cinema-films, 

Objective of short focus creates tremendous 
Depth-Effect. 

Enlargements reveal surprising Perspective 
and natural proportions. 

“Fodis” Near Range Finder permits focus to 
minute sharpness. : 

Telescope View Finder for rapid sighting in 
eye position. 

New Enlarging Apparatus produces 1n simple 
and quick manner enlargements to 8 x 10 
in. with lens F.3.5 — 

Copied as Diapositive Film “Leica” Pictures 
are projected with ‘‘Leica” Film Pro- 
jector. 


The “Leica” Camera is the Camera of the Future 


It represents a Universal Camera, equally well suited for 
Studio, Home, Landscapes, Sport, Industrial Purpose, ete. 

Each modern photographer will utilize the ‘‘Leica’” Camera to 
great advantage and complete satisfaction. 

The “‘Leica’’ Camera is the most ideal Travelling Camera, 
permitting at smallest volume and weight the largest number 
of exposures with one load. 

sk your dealer about this “Leica’’ Camera, or write for 
Catalog 2093 (D-8). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 E. roth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Agent for California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 


tah, Montana and Arizona : 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE 
86 Third Street . .  . San Francisco, Cal. 
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Though stereoscopic photography has been somewhat neglected by American 
photographers, there is evidence of a considerable increase in interest in this ab- 
sorbing field. There is nothing more real than a stereoscopic photograph. In 
black and white it gives us every illusion of solidity except color, and when a color 
plate is used a good stereogram brings back the scene exactly as it appeared, in 
full relief. To those interested in this subject we offer a new book 


Stereoscopic Photography 


Its Application to Science, Industry and Education, 
By Arthur W. Judge 


This covers stereoscopic work in theory and practice and gives you full details 
of every department of the work. It is written in simple and easily understood 
language. The contents are as follows: 


I— Introductory. II —The Causes of Stereoscopic Vision. III — Photographic Principles in 
Stereoscopy. IV—Stereoscopy with a Single Lens Camera. V—The Selection of Camera and 
Accessories. VI —Stereoscopic Cameras. VII — The Viewing of Stereograms. VIII — Photographic 
Processes and Notes. IX —Stereoscopic Photography of Smail Objects. X—The Wide Angle 
Stereogram. XI — Pseudo-Stereoscopic Results. XII— Miscellaneous Applications and Curiosities. 
XIII — Anaglyphs. XIV—The Educational Value of the Stereoscope. XV —Stereoscopy and 
Microscopy. XVI—The Application of Stereoseopy to Astronomy. XVII--Stereoscopy and 
Radiography. XVIII —Stereoscopic Aeria] Photography. XIX— The Projection of Stereoscopic 
Pictares — Bibliography — A Guide to the Purchase of Instruments and Apparatus — Index 


Bound in Red Cloth, $5.00 


From your dealer, or 


American Photographic Publishing Company, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK ON MARKETING PHOTOGRAPHS 


There is a perennial demand for books which will tell the inexperienced the methods which are 
adopted by experienced photographers in selling prints to newspapers, magazines and other purchasers. 
So much depends on a knowledge of the motives which actuate purchasers and the little things which, 
seemingly unimportant, make an apparently commonplace photograph saleable, that the guidance of one 
who has passed through the mill is extremely valuable. This is what makes 


Free-Lance Journalism With A Camera 


By Rufus H. Mallinson, F.E.S. 


such a valuable book. Mr. Mallison tells in 21 chapters just how he has gone to work to sell photo- 
graphs of all kinds in the most varied markets. He shows reproductions of pictures of every class, 
analyzes the reasons for their being marketable, and tells just how he went about making and sellin 

these particular pictures. There are very few pictures in the book which are not within the range o 
every snapshot photographer and yet they have all proved sellers. It is really the most valuable book 
on marketing photographs ever published. List of Chapters: 


I— Press Photography versus Illustrated Journalism. JI— Landscape Work. IlI— The 
Development of Ideas. IV—Some Interesting Expeditions. V—The Ever-Ready Vest-Pocket 
Camera. VI—Casua] Pictures. VII—Dogs. VIII —The Photography of Children. IX — Holidays 
X — Specializing. XI— In Mountainous Country. XII— Writing, Printing, Packing, and Despatch- 
ing. XIII — Athietic Sports. XIV— Portraiture. XV— Photography at School. XVI—Getting 
About. XVII— Fishing. . XVIII— Unsuitable Subjects. _XIX— Pictorial Work that Pays. 
XX — Gardens; Specimens; Albums. XXI.—Writing. 


Price, Decorative Board Covers, $1.25 


Of your dealer, or 


American Photographic Publishing Company, 428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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The KORONA 


Projection Enlarger and Reducer 


BRAND NEW 


$27.00 


For 5x7 or smaller 


Is strong and rigid and is 
made to operate quickly 
and smoothly with preci- 
sion. Negative carrier 
opens like a book, films are 
placed between two sheets 
of glass, and glass nega- 
tives rest in kits, springs 
hold either in place so they 
cannot shift or get out of 
focus. Camera is focused 
by a fine rack and pinion 
adjustment. Detachable 
lens board and back of the 
lens board is an orange 
glass exposing cap oper- 
ated by a lever outside of 
the camera. Can be used 
horizonatally or vertically. 
7Send for our complete 
supply catalog, free. 


THE LARGEST 


And Most Comprehensive Catalogue ever 
offered to 


Camera Enthusiasts 


Your copy is ready. Send in your name 
and address, right now, while you have 
this notice before you. 


Cameras, Kodaks, Lenses and Supplies 
of every description, Domestic and Foreign, are 
listed in this catalogue, at the very lowest possible 
prices. 


Every Item’ Guaranteed ! 
Besides, you have the privilegeTof testing what 
you purchase, 10 days. After which time, if un- 
satisfactory, you can return and we will refund in 
full, or, we will exchange for something else you 
may wish instead. 


REMEMBER, too— 
We deal in used equipments. If you wish a used 
Camera, Kodak or Lens, send for our special bar- 
gain book, free on request. 

We have hundreds of 
unsolicited testimonials from customers who are 
pleased with our service as well as merchandise. 
We can do likewise for you. 

We Buy or Trade Outfits 
Perhaps you have one you wish to trade or sell. 
Send in a complete description of it, and we will 


make you the very best offer in cash or trade. 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. AP-2 


The Automatic Exposure Meter 


Justophot 


For Still Cameras 
Price, with Sole Leather Case 


$10.50 


The Automatic Exposure Meter 


Cinophot 


For Movie Cameras 
Price, with Sole Leather Case, 


$12.50 


The Automatic Print Exposure 
Gauge 


Dremmeter 


For Contact Prints or Enlargements 


112 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALL MATERIALS AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


Bromoil and Bromoil Transfer 


Devised, perfected, personally supervised and tested by 


DR. EMIL MAYER 


BROMOIL PAPER, a special emulsion of high swelling tempera- 
ture, white or chamois. 

COPPERPLATE TRANSFER PAPER, the wonderful printing 
paper of the Master Etchers, highly absorbent, surface treated, 
with rough and smooth surface. 

BROMOIL BLEACHING POWDER, in cartridges, instant, perfect, 
permanent. 

BROMOIL PIGMENTS, in collapsible tubes, clean working, very 
quick drying, blending, ‘all colors of equal consistency. — Standard 
oh of five colors and Medium, or selection of eighteen single 
colors. 

BROMOIL BRISTLE BRUSHES, working surface up to 3}4 inches, 
specially selected bristles, bound in fourfold wire loops, exceed- 
ingly elastic and durable. 

BROMOIL TRANSFER PRESSES, specially designed, non-slip- 
ping, central pressure regulation. 

COMPLETE BROMOIL OUTFITS, containing an expertly select- 
ed set of materials and accessories for regular work. 

BROMOIL ACCESSORIES: MASTIC RUBBER, GALALITH SPATULAS, 
ATOMIZERS, THERMOMETERS, STUMPS, TEAR-OFF PALETTE BLOCKS, 
etc. 


Ask your‘dealer or write direct for complete price list 


DREM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
152 West 42nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


34% x 44 Film 
Price, $1.00 
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OPINIONS 


seme among the leading photographers whe have studied 
the Correspondence Course by F. C. TILNEY. 


‘as Appreciation of the Fine Arts 


Herbert Bairstow, F. R. #. S. (Halifax). ‘. . . All my prints 
were worked on duriug the a and it was the first time I 
had been in both sbows in the same 

2 Bland, F. R. P. S. (Duffield). "Nothing has ever directly 

taught me as much as I have learned from Mr. Tilney’s 


Course.’ 

Clark Blickensderfer (Denver, Col.) ... Very interesting 
and instructive. There was much enthusiasm shown at our 
club meeting. 


. Bridgen, F. R. P. 'S. (Walthamstow). “ The Course is 
excellent, sound foundation, and should be taken up by all 


Bertram werk ? . The pictorial pho- 


tographer a afford to miss these lessons ... ere 
are already signs of of pases improved work by those who fare 


taken Mr. Ti 

Louis Plocksasteli ae Bean Cal., U.S. A.). “... the 
illuminating answers to my Test Papers form a very valuable 
addition to the booklets 

Ferdinand Flodin (Stockholm). ““T am deeply interested, I find 
the Lessons so useful.” 

J, Dudley Johnston (London), President Royal Phote. See. 

“Your Course 1s indispensable for all who would have a right 
understanding of pictorial matters.” 

Fred Judge, F. R. P. S. (Hastings). ‘I have received ree 
pleasure and instruction. The extraordinary care an 
tience exercised in considering the students’ answers is little 
short of marvellous. . 

F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S. (London). “No earnest student can 
fail to gain definite advantage from these clearly expressed 


lessons. 
Particulare of the Secretary, 
F. C. TILNEY’S COURSES, 
Walden, Cheam, Surrey, 
Pleass mention ‘‘ American Photography.” England 


CHEMISTRY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By WILLIAM R. FLINT, Ph.D. 


The part played by chemistry in photography 
is so important that a knowledge of photographic 
chemistry is a big help to the photographer. One 
does not need to be a chemist to understand the 
valuable material the author has placed in this 
book. It explains the types of chemical actions 
that have to do with photography, makes clear 
the application of each to some photographic 
process, and gives the reader such a clear idea of 
what he is doing chemically while he works pho- 
tographically, that he cannot fail to make syste- 
matic progress. 


List of Chapters 


Introductory 
Chemical Reaction 
Light and Chemical Reaction 
Applied Photo-Chemistry of Silver Salts 
Chemistry of Developments 
Chemistry of the Fixing Process 
After-Treatment of the Negative 
Printing Processes with Silver Salts 
Printing Processes with Iron Salts 
10. Printing Processes with Chromium Salts 
11. The Chemicals of Photography 
Appendix — Tables, Formulas and Useful In- 
formation. 


Second edition, 218 pages, bound in red cloth, $2.50 


Sad edad ibe) eed ae oe 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Optics for 
Photographers 


egret rai He ee Atte nggr by 
HANS 
By FRANK R. FRAPRIE. ae te .. F.R. P. S 


The writer of this book starts with the fun- 
damental laws of the propagation of light, and 
carefully and logically carries the reader 
through the principles of geometrical optics to 
a complete explanation of the action of all 
types of photographic lenses, and a description 
of their qualities and defects. Only the sim- 
plest mathematics is used, and this sparingly. 
The book is brilliantly worked out and is in- 
dispensable in the photographic library, being 
the only modern and comprehensive work on 
the subject in English. The author is the 
calculator and inventor of a well-known series 
of high grade anastigmat lenses; he has the 
happy faculty of expressing himself in such 
clear, simple language that no one will have 
the least difficulty in understanding his expo- 
sition on the subject. 


Bound in cloth only, $2.50 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


British Journal of Photouaphn 


The Recognised Organ of Professional and Amateur Photographers, 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


For 72 years the B. J., as its read- 
ers call it, has been read by pro- 
fessional and commercial photo- 
graphers of all English-speaking 
countries. Its articles on the prac- 
tical and business branches of 
portrait, commercial and press pho- 
tography are the weekly counsel 
of thousands. If you get it for a 
while, you will find out its value 
in your business. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

United States are $4.75 per annum “to 

free. Send your sabseription to the o 

of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, or 


apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 
three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


Genry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 


Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, Englang 
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Capture the 
charm of Af saad 
winterscapes with 


The shattering brilliance of ice and 
snow-clad February landscapes makes 
for beautiful composition — but this 
same brilliance makes proper record- 
ing of these subjects liable to disap- 
pointment. 


Agfa Film and Film Pack, with their 
unusual reserve speed, full gradation 
scale, and remarkable color sensitive- 
ness, go far to insure you against un- 
satisfactory results. 


Agfa developers are dependable. 


AGFA PRODUCTS, Inc. 


116 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago, III. Atlanta, Ga. 
180 No. Wabash Ave. 48 Auburn Avenue 


Canadian Agents Cuban Agents 
Agfa Products Company H. E. Hutterli & Co. 

705-7 Unity Bldg. Empedrado 3 

Montreal, Canada Havana, Cuba 


LANTERN 
S. C.. e PLATE 


SLOW CONTACT-PLATE 


Simple to work with the Wellington 
quality. No darkroom necessary. 
The exposure and development are 
the same as making prints on gas- 
light-paper. 
Sample dozen, 65 cents, postpaid 
Complete Wellington Price List 
sent on request 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Wellington & Ward, Ltd.; Elstree, Herts, England 


Sole United States Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Smith Soft 


Focus Lenses 
SYNTHETIC f:5 


— for Landscapes 


VISUAL QUALITY f:4.5 


— for Portraiture 


WOLFE ARTISTIC 


— for Diffusing 


Send for circular 
New Catalogue in ceurse of preparation 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
292-294 Boylston St. 13 Bromfield St. 
Boston, Mass. 


PLATES 
PAPERS, FILMS, Etc. 


NEGATIVE PLATES 


The Wonderful 


ISO ZENITH PLATES 
700 H &D 


Special Rapid Panchromatic 


Fastest Panchromatic Plate made 
POSITIVE PLATES 


SPECIAL ALPHA 


(black tone) (warm tone) 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION | 


75 Fiéth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The History of Three-Color Photography 


By 
E. J. WALL, F.C. S., F. R. P. S. : 


Author of “Practical Color Photography,” “Photographic Facts and Formulas,” “Carbon Printing,” 
“Dictionary of Photography,” etc. 

OR over thirty years Professor Wall has been searching out the original 
literature of color photography and allied subjects in technical books and 
magazines, and making detailed notes for use in his own research and 

consulting work. With the lapse of years the bulk of the material became so 
great that he decided to put it in orderly form, and so rewrote his notes into a 
manuscript covering every phase of color work, and extending to several hun- 
dred thousand words. Practical considerations have forced the omission of 
some parts of the original manuscript from the present volume, which does not 
deal with the Lippmann, Seebeck or Bleach-out processes or with photomechani- 
cal reproduction. With these exceptions, the work attempts to record every 
step in the progress of color photography of both still and moving subjects to 
the most minute detail. Subject by subject, the whole field is reviewed from 
the most remote period to the early part of 1925, with detailed references to the 
original article or patent specification in every case. Not only are articles and 
patents, which by their titles appear to refer to the subject, abstracted, but a 
great number of indispensable references to material, published under headings 
apparently far removed from color photography, areincluded. The patents of 
all the leading countries have been thoroughly searched,: and in color cinema- 
tography, where there is practically no literature, the results are of the highest 
importance. In all some 9,000 original articles and 3,400 patents are referred to, 
and the result of this enormous labor is a volume which exhausts its subject as 
no book on photography has yet done. Every serious experimenter will find 
that it opens to him all that has ever been done on the subject. He will not 
only find here the road to success in studying the now-used methods and pro- 
cesses, but he will discover multitudes of overlooked possibilities and researches, 
and forgotten processes which might well be revived. 

The book is handsomely printed from bold and readable type, with the 
thousands of notes and references segregated in smaller type at the end of each 
chapter. The edition is limited and there will be no reprint, as the type has 
been distributed. 
List of Chapters — 1. Historica] and Theoretical Data. 2% Color Filters or Color Screens. 

8. Still Cameras and Chromoscopes. 4. Bi-packs and Tri-packs. 5. Optical Data. 6. Color- 
Suites Plates. 7. Color-Sensitive Gelatin Plates. 8. Testing Color-Sensitive Plates. 9. De- 
sensitizing Plates. 10. Color-Sensitfve Photometric Papers. Sensitizing Dyes. 11. Subtractive 
Processes — 1. 12. Subtractive Processes — 2. 18. Subtractive Processes — $8. 14. Subtractive 
Processes — 4. 15. Subtractive Proceses— 5. 16. Three-Color Transparencies and Lantern Slides. 
17. Screen Plates — Historical and Theoretical Data. 18. Screen-Plate Patents. 19. Screen-Plate — 
Practice. 20. Printing trom Screen-Plates. 21. Stereoscopic Pictures with Autochromes. 22. Sup- 
plementary Notes on Screen-Plates. 23. Cinematography in Colors. Additive Processes. 24. Di- 
chromate Printing, Two Films. Multi-Width Films. Subtractive Processes. 25. Double-Coated 
Stock. 26. The Prismatic Dispersion and Allied Processes. Bibliography, Addenda, Lists of Peri- 
odicals and Abbreviations. Index of Patents, Index of Names, Subject Index. 


One Volume, Cloth, 7 x 10 inches, 757 pages, $15.00 Net 


American Photographic Publishing Company 


428 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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AVOID LOST MOTION 
HAMMER PLATES 


WITH SHORTEST EXPOSURE AND LEAST EFFORT, 
PRODUCE NEGATIVES OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
PERMANENCE, BRILLIANCY AND RELIABILITY 
ARE THEIR CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS. 


COATED ON EXTRA SELECTED, CLEAR, 
TRANSPARENT PHOTO GLASS. 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th edition, 
sent on request. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


OHIO AVENUE AND MIAMI STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 159 W. 22nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ilex Portrait 
F: 3.5 Lens 


The lens that really does 
the things that others 
attempt to do. 


Send for descriptive circular 


Ilex Optical Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Manufacturers and Originators of the 


ILEX WHEEL SHUTTERS and ILEX PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC AND PROJECTION LENSES 
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Nature-like Tones 


Rich colours to suit the 


subject on gaslight 


and bromide 


prints or 
lantern 


slides 


BLUE 


Magnificent 
carbon effects. 
Simply tone 


and wash. 


we TABLOID 
BLUE, SEPIA 
and GREEN TONERS 
All Photo Dealers 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. 
NEW YORK 


Pho. 1273 Ex. All Rights Reserved 


Pictorial Photography 
in America 
Volume IV, for 1926 


This annual this year will be some- 
thing over 10x13 inches in size, and 
will contain seventy-six reproductions 
by the collotype process, the majority 
being the actual size of the original 
prints. The character of the repro- 
ductions will make this the most beau- 
tiful photographic book published for 
many years in America. Regular 
edition limited to 1,500 copies. $3.00 


per copy. 


The limited edition consists of 250 
numbered copies on handmade 
paper with deckle edges, with a hand 
printed collotype reproduction on 
Japanese tissue as frontispiece. 


Price, $10.00 per copy 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Art of Retouching Negatives 


And Finishing and Coloring Photographs 


By Robert Johnson 


Tenth Edition. Completely Rewritten, 
Enlarged and Profusely Illustrated by 
T.S. Bruce and A. Braithwaite. 


Johnson’s Retouching has for many years 
held its place as the authoritative handbook 
on its subject. This new edition retains oki 
practical feature of the original edition wit 
many additions by the two leading experts in 
this field. 

BRIEF CONTENTS 

Part I. Negative Retouching. 

Material for Negative Retouching. Position of 
Desk. Sharpening Pencils. Applying Medium, 
etc, Knife and ‘‘Negafake” Work. Position at 
Desk. Correct Holding of Pencil. Best Touch 
for Beginners. What to Aim at. Varnishing. 
Double-working. Modeling. General Re- 
marks on Modeling. Hair and Dress, Holiage 
and Grass, Snow, Clouds and Water, Animals, 
Spotting, Stumping, Blocking-out, etc. 

Part II. Finishing and Coloring Enlargements. 
Working-out Enlargements in Monochrome. 
Powder Work. Cloudy Backgrounds. Vignet- 
ting. Brush Work. Treating the Hair, Eyes, 
etc. Small Work. Sketch Portaits. Using 
the Aerograph. B. & W. Work. Working in 
Water Colors. Finishing in Oil Colors, etc. 


90 pages, with 16 plates; 6 x 9 in., postfree, $2.50 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 


Three Transpacific 
Annuals 


From across the Pacific Ocean cometo us three 
beautiful annuals, showing how pictures age made in 
distant parts of the world, and giving us lessons in 
composition and feeling which may give a new turn 
to our own pictorial efforts. 


CAMERAGRAPHS 1926 


Reproductions of Australian, American and Euro- 

ie work hung in the Second Australian Salona. 

umerous fine pictures, and a review by Harold 
Cozneaux, a competent Australian critic. 


Price, paper covers, $2.50. 


JAPAN PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 


Text in Japanese and English. Contains num- 
erous fine reproductions in halftone and photogra- 
vure of pictures by Japanese photographers. 


Price $3.00. 
THE ARS ANNUAL FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 1926 


Text in English and Japanese. Many charac- 
teristic and beautiful reproductions of Japanese ar- 
tistic photographs, printed in halftone with tint 


blocks. 
Price $3.50. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury St. Boston 17, Mass. 


THE YEAR’S FINEST 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
1925 


WITH CRITICAL APPRECIATIONS BY 


F.C. Tilney, F.R.P.S. 
Price, $2.00 


Mr. Tilney is a successful painter, a com- 
petent photographer, one of the best known 
critics of photographs in the world, and the 
organizer of a successful correspondence 
school, which teaches pictorial principles. 

In this book he has collected a series of 
beautiful photographs by some of the best 
workers of the world, and has written long 
and detailed appreciations and criticisms of 
each one. The mechanism of pictorial pho- 
tography is here laid open as in no other 
book yet published. — 

Every pictorialist should havea copy of 
this beautiful Annual, of which we have im- 
ported a limited supply. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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so" 
a; 


Portraiture 


Child Studies 
Groups 


One lens to serve all three with 
individuality— 


Because—it has slight softness and long 
focus for portraiture. 


Because— it has sufficient speed for child 
photography. 


Because—it gives the sharp, flat field 
needed for group work. 


Dollar for dollar, the Varium offers un- 
heard of value—a trial will convince you. 


Literature sent upon request 


eno AL cOMP A 
Rochester, New Sork, USA. 


BUY AMERICAN-MADE GOODS 


ENSAK 


SS SL A seam] 
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Staion, 
Movie Cane 


ERA 


Send for this 


FREE BOOK 


on Personal Movies 


EFORE you buy any movie camera, 

learn how perfect motion pictures can be 
taken with the ease of a snapshot... why 
standard theatre size film takes better movies 
. .. why three view finders are better than one 
... why daylight loading is essential... why 
no tripod is needed . . . why major scientific 
expeditions and news reel men are adopt- 
ing the DeVry. This 24-page book “‘New 
Facts on Amateur Motion Picture Photog- 
raphy” answers all your questions regarding 
personal movies. 


Standard ~Automatic 


MOVIE CAMERA 


The famous De Vry is the only 35 mm. (standard the- 
atre size film) automatic movie camera under $300. Here 
is a camera so simple, so easy to operate, that any child 
can take perfect motion pictures. You can shoot from 
any position without the bother of a tripod. Just point 
the camera—press the button and you’re taking perfect 
movies guaranteed to be as perfect as produced by any 
professional camera at any price. 

With the De Vry you can take 100 feet of standard 
theatre size film without reloading ... and you are tak- 
ing movies of feature film quality, because standard 
film takes perfect pictures. Yet the price is only $150.00. 
Constructed of finest materials, will last a lifetime. 

The films of the world are available for you to show 
in your home if you own a De Vry standard film cam- 
era and projector. You are not limited to the compara- 
tively few films reduced to “‘off-standard” size. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street, Dert.2e-N + Chicago, III. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Terms — Non-displayed advertisements under this head 6 cents 


No advertisement less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
order. Latest date 9 a. m. 5th of month previous to date of 
publication. 


Warning — Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless 
you are sure that a deposit to the value has been made with 
us or some other responsible person. Do not send money 
to strangers for goods without investigating their responsibility. 
Goods may be sent by express C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination, without risk of loss on either side. The pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY cannot accept 
responsibility for loss when such elementary precautions are 
not observed. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 428 Newbury St., BOSTON 17, MASS. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES 


City, Michigan. 


CAMERAS — Goers Ango cameras, four sizes: Large Al 
Vista Panoram Dagor lenses; Naturalist Graflex, 30-inch 
Zeiss; Marion Soho Reflex, three sizes; Ensign folding focal 
plane cameras; Vest pocket Sybil; Tenaz Ensignette; and 
other small film and plate cameras, all high grade lenses. 
State exact wants for special prices. RICHARD F. 
SMITH, Orlando, Florida. 


FOR SALE — Goerz Dogmar. f:4.5 Sunk Barrel. 74-104 
and 132 inch. Three Color Filters. Zeiss Distar Lens. 
Cost $81.50, sell for $45.00 C.O. D. Privilege Examination. 
ROBERT DONALDSON, 1121 Post St., Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


SLIGHTLY used or new cameras at very low prices. 
Suggest size and kind wanted and I will quote prices. 
MILES GREENWOOD, Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 


FOR SALE — Press Graflex with No. 17 Ic Tessar, 6 film 
holders in plush lined leather case, $150.00. 64 inch Circuit 
outfit complete Turner Reich f:6.8 acme Shutter and print 
frame 6 ft. long by 8 in. wide, $100.00. 18 inch Portrait lens 
in Studio shutter, $25.00; 3} x 4} Verito in Bbl. never used, 
$15.00. 3A Special Kodak velvet lined case, $35.00. Vest 
pocket Kodak Special f:6.9 lens, leather case $8.50 Pako 
Drier A. C. Motor, gas heat, $75.00. 2 Eastman Commercial 
Printers, $15.00 each. 3 Eastman Metal 10 inch Trimmers, 
$5.00 each. 1 Pearl Paper Cutter, 12 inch blade, $25.00. 
1 Victor Portable Stereopticon $15.00. 2 Eastman Tanks 
for 8 x 10 Film with top and cover, the two for $7.50 2-20x 
31 x 8 inches deep general ceramics stoneware fixing boxes, 
$20.00 each, the two for $35.00. Mitre machine with two 
saws, $10.00. These articles are all guaranteed to be in Al 
condition, all the Cameras and Lenses are equal to new. 
RUPP PHOTO SERVICE, Box 285 Harrisburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS IN OIL, really artistic 
work 2c. Portraits 4c.square inch, minimum 75c., postage 
free, H. DURHAM, 1460 Euclid St., Washington, D. C 


ATTENTION, CAMERA FANS! Developing, Printing 
and Enlarging of the Highest Quality! Individual attention 
and prompt service on every order! Write for price list. 
MOORE'S PHOTO FINISHING SERVICE, Alstead, New 
Hampshire. 


Complete Mail-Course, $10.00. Terms. M. FRANCAIS 
(Professeur Parisien). Saugatuck, Michigan. 
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WE CAN PAY you the highest price for your camera or 
lens. F urnish us with the best description you possibly can, 
and you will receive a cash or trade offer immediately. 
If you prefer, you can send your goods subject to our inspec- 
tion, and if our offer is unsatisfactory we will return your 
merchandise promptly. CENTRAL CAMERA COM- 
PANY, 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


USE McCORMACK'’'S SELF ADJUSTING lantern- 
slide mats. Per pad of 100 pairs, $1.00; per pad of 25 pairs, 
35 cents, postpaid. From your dealer or the manufacturer. 
A. C. WILMERDING, 27 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


HIGHEST quality developing, printing and enlarging. 
All hand work, Ask about my methods. MILES GREEN- 
WOOD, Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
Thermo Development Card 


The success of a negative is decided by the exposure. 
Development brings out only the image impressed on 
the plate by the exposure. To get the best printing 
negative, automatic development in a 


ie the 
only scientific method. The Thermo Card contains 
tables of time and temperature, developer formulas, 
the temperature co-efficients for many developers, 
and directions for calculating them for any developer. 

All printed on a heavy card suitable to be hung 
in the dark room. Price, 35 cents. 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Second-Hand Lenses 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our Bargain List. 


HYATT’S PHOTO SUPPLY HOUSE 


Dept. L., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Baco Photographic Dyes 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATIONS 
Recommended by Prof. E. J. WALL 
Packed in 1l-oz. Tins Sent Parcel Post 
Write for Price List 
BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Department10 448 W. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 


How to make Ten Dollars a Day 
WITH YOUR KODAK 
By PAUL GLENN HOLT 


This book givesfull details of a method by which any phot er 
of ordinary skill and a little selling ability can Bert pte ae 
his camera in any community. Price, $1.25 cloth, $1.00 paper. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


CRITICISM COUPON 1— February, 1927 
(To be used before February 28, 1927, except for foreign readers.) 


Editors of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 

_ Please criticize the attached print, which may be pub- 
lished, with or without trimming or mutilation, in 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY or otherwise. 
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The Folmer 
Multiplying 
Back 


Converts the 8x10 Century 
and Eastman View Cameras 
into Multiple Cameras, and 
with the use of a Special 
Adapter Frame, this Multi- 
plying Back can also be 
attached to the Century 
Studio Cameras numbers 
7A, 9A and 10A. Can be 
altered to fit other makes 
of View Cameras. 
As the demand for small 
sized pictures is increasing, 
especially cfor chauffeur ficene 
ses, passports, commutation tickets, “ping pong” miniatures, etc., every photographer should own one. 
From 1 to 20;horizontal or vertical pictures can be made on a 5x7 plate or film. The action of this 
Back.is all but automatic, since the kits are marked for the required number of exposures on a plate. 
Price of Back with complete set of six kits, spacing bars, one plate holder or film holder .......ccecee. $40.50 


The Adapter Frame to permit use of this Back on Century Studio Cameras Nos. 7A, 9A and 10A........ 12.00 
mere on century film oF Plate Holders cach. «2.0 cccccccs cic etansesodeseccceeveescuisrcesoseeces 2.48 


Send for a complete catalog and bargain list—F REE 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 112 S. Wabash Ave., 238%» Chicago, Ill. 


The TROPICAL 
CARBINE 


MADE IN BRASS 


Rust proof and Insect proof 


The Camera for explorers, missionaries, big game 
hunters, tourists, hikers, and all photographers who 
want a sound instrument. 


Coloring Photographs 


Peerless Japanese Water Colors are best. 
They are the original and only self-blending, 
transparent water colors, and by their use 
your coloring problems will be automatically 
solved —or if you prefer working with oils, 
the fine quality, transparency, brilliancy and 
permanence of Peerless Photo-Oil Colors 
will fulfill your most exacting requirements. 
Sets priced at 45c. to $4.00. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO 


Coloring at Night 


you should add to {your joutfit 


Nicholson’s Perfect Daylight Lamp. 


It is the only lamp devised that will enable you to get 
the same results at night that you would by daylight. 


Ask your dealer about these products, 
or write us today for illustrated) 
fcatalogues, prices, etc.) 


Japanese Water Color Co. 


Peerless Building Diamond Place 


Rochester, New York 
Established 1902 


Two sizes for 34 x 2% and 
24x 4% standard 
Roll Films 


Fitted with 
Aldis-Butcher 
and 
Zeiss Tessar 
f£:4.5 Anastigmats 
in Compur Shutter 


MADE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Write for special 
beokiet te the 
Manufacturers. 


HOUGHTON-BUTCHER (Great Britain), LTD. 
Ensign House, 88-89 High Holborn 
London, W. C. 1, England 
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The Photographic Annuals 


.. No matter what other photographic literature you read, one or more of the annuals should 
be added to your library each year. They bring together under a single cover material which 
could not be easily compared in any other way. ‘The pictorialist, especially, will find the annuals 
invaluable in studying ruling tendencies and checking up the progress made from year to year. 


THE NEW AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Under new editorship the 41st volume of this annual will have a greatly enlarged page and 
will be printed on the finest mat surface coated paper, to show off more beautifully a collection of 
the finest American pictorial photographs of the year. The articles are specially written by 
experts and cover a large variety of both pictorial and technical topics, including negative making, 
portrait lighting, amateur motion picture work, desensitizing plates, exhibitions and exhibition 
prints, recovering silver from exhausted baths and a comprehensive review of all that has been 
done in photography in the previous year. Lists of the world’s salons and open exhibitions, 
of American pictorialists and American camera clubs, together with a formulary, are included. 

Price, paper $1.50, cloth $2.25, postpaid. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 

The same big book with its wonderful advertising section, practical articles, formulas and 
tables, and a repetition of last year’s feature of pictorial photogravure illustrations, increased 
in number. Price. paper $1.00, cloth $1.50. Postage, 1st and 2nd zones, 1-150 miles, 9c.; 3rd zone, 
150-300 miles, 12c.; 4th zone, 300-600 miles, 17c.: 5th zone, 600-1000 miles, 22c.; 6th zone, 1000- 
1400 miles, 27c.; 7th zone, 1400-1800 miles, 33c.; 8th zone, over 1800 miles, 38c. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1926 
The international annual of pictorial photography, containing selected prints from the 
best workers of all countries with interesting text. Reduced price, paper $2.25, cloth $3.25. 


THE YEAR’S FINEST PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
A volume of full-page photographic reproductions by masters of photography, each one 
accompanied by an extended and valuable criticism by F. C. Tilney. Price, paper $2.00. 


THE PICTORIAL ANNUAL OF THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


A volume of reproductions of the finest photographs from this year’s Royal Photographic 
Society Exhibition with a running commentary and criticism by Tilney. One of the most beau- 
tiful of all the annuals. Price, paper, $2.25, cloth $3.25. 


PENROSE’S ANNUAL 

The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts, 1927. 

This book contains valuable articles on the year’s progress in photo-engraving and print- 
ing methods with beautiful! monotone and full color reproductions by all the most beautiful 
processes known. Reduced price, cloth $3.50. 


CAMERAGRAPHS OF THE YEAR 1926 
Similar to Photograms and containing reproductions of work from the Australian Salon, 
with critical review. Price, paper $2.50, cloth $3.50. 


THE JAPAN PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 
Text partly in English, mainly in Japanese. Beautiful reproductions of Japanese work 
only. Price, $3.00. 


DEUTSCHE CAMERA-ALMANACH 
A literary and pictorial year book containing valuable articles in German and many beauti- 
ful pictures. Price, $2.00. 


PHOTOFREUND-JAHRBUCH 
Similar to the last, but a little larger in size of page. Text also in German. Price, $2.50. 


LUCI ED OMBRE x 
An annual of Italian artistic photography, showing only the work of the Italian school. 
Strong and masterly. Price, boards $2.50. 


XXIe SALON INTERNATIONAL DE PHOTOGRAPHIE 1926 

The annual of the French Photographic Society, made up of pictures from the Paris Salon. 
Printed throughout in photogravure. Perhaps the most imposing of the world’s photographic 
annuals. Price, $3.50. 


For sale by all dealers, or 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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Buy Books fromY our Dealer 


The leading photographic dealers of the United States, as well as 
some booksellers, are listed below, and from any of these dealers 
you can obtain any of the annuals listed on the opposite page, or 
any other photographic books mentioned in this magazine. 


ALBANY 
ALLENTOWN 
ANN ARBOR 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


CANTON, O. 
CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DENVER 


DES MOINES 
DETROIT 


DULUTH 
FRANKLIN 

_ GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD 
HOLLYWOOD 
HONOLULU 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LINCOLN 
LOS ANGELES 


LOWELL 
MADISON 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MONTREAL 
NEWARK 

NEW HAVEN 
NEW ORLEANS 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


NEW YORK 
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F. E. Colwell & Co. 
George E. Phillips 
Calkins-Fletcher Drug Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Atlantic Photo Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Ralph Harris & Company 
The Old Corner Book Store 
Pinkham & Smith Company 
Robey-French Co. 

. Adams 
Buffalo Photo Material Co. 
Roth & Hug Co. 
Englerth Photo Supply Co. 
Bass Camera Co. 
Central Camera Co. 
Almer Coe Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 


Norman- Willetts Photo Supply Co. 


The Huber Art Co. 

The Dodd Co. 

The Fowler & Slater Co. 

The Capitol Camera Co. 

G. H. Pittman & Bro. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
Ossen Photographic Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
L. Black Co. 

Detroit Camera Shop 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Zimmerman Brothers 

A. B. Wilt 

The Camera Shop, Inc. 

The Harvey & Lewis Company 
Satyr Book Shop 

Honolulu Photo Supply Co. 
The Gus Habich Co. 

The H. Lieber Co. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
B. B. Nichols, Inc. 

D. C. Donaldson 

The Photo Art House 
Milwaukee Photo Materials Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Northern Photo Supply Company 
D. H. Hogg Co., Ltd. 

E. G. Koenig’s Sons 

The Fritz & Hawley Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
John Rugen 

American News Co. 
Brentano's 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


NEW YORK 


OMAHA 


, PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


PROVIDENCE 
READING 
ROCHESTER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


SIOUX CITY 
SPOKANE 
SPRINGFIELD 
ST. JOSEPH 
ST. LOUIS 
ST. PAUL 


TACOMA 
TOLEDO 


TORONTO 
WASHINGTON 


WOLFEBORO 
WORCESTER 


William C. Cullen 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
G. Gennert, Inc. 

Herbert & Huesgen Company 
George Murphy, Inc. 

New York Camera Exchange 
Schoenig & Co., Inc. 
Tennant and Ward 

Charles G. Willoughby, Ine. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Frank V. Chambers 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
John Wanamaker 

Bell Photo Supply Co., Ine. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Portland Photo Supply Co. 
Starkweather & Williams Co. 
John G. Nuebling 
Smith-Surrey, Inc. 

Salt Lake Photo Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Hirsch & Kaye 

Anderson Supply Co. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Lowman and Hanford Company 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
John W. Graham & Company 
C. Rogers & Company 
William F. UhIman 

W. Schiller & Co. 
Co-operative Photo Supply Co. 
Zimmerman Bros. 

E. W. Stewart & Co. 

The Gross Photo Supply Co. 
George L. Kohne_ | 

J. G. Ramsey & Co. 

The Columbia Photo Supply,Co. 
W. F. Roberts Co., Inc. 
Photo-Era Magazine 

J. C. Freeman & Co. 

L. B. Wheaton 


FOREIGN DEALERS 


BERLIN 
CALCUTTA 
CAPE TOWN . 
LONDON 
PARIS 
SHANGHAI 
SINGAPORE 
SYDNEY 


TOKYO 
WELLINGTON 


Walter Talbot 
Thacker, Spink & Co. 
Lennon Limited 

B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 
Charles Montel 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. 
Harrington’s, Ltd. 
Kodak (Australasia) Ltd. 
Maruzen Co., Ltd. 
Waterworths, Ltd. 
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Amplify te Negative 


A simple contact print conveys 
only a fragment of the full mes- 
sage to our senses. Why waste 

half your effort and ; 
cash producing neg- 
atives with fine de-‘ 
tail born to be un-& , 
seen? The answer \ % 
will be mailed on ‘4% 


request. 


Parallax Reflector Co. 


MIDLAND PARK 
NEW JERSEY 


Illustrated Guide and Descriptions 
of Photographic Inter-Lens 
Shutters with Directions 
for Cleaning and 
Repairing 
By WILLIAM O. HAMMER 


The Only Work in Print on Repairing Shutters 


Shows working parts of all makes three times their 
natural size, with full instructions for repairing and 
assembling. Indispensable to every dealer and re- 
pairer. Price $1.50 postpaid 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 


A Co-operative As- 
sociation of pro- 
ressive Photo 
inishers, with 
members in every 
State and trade 
center of the 
country. There is 
a Master Photo 
Finisher in your lo- 
cality. Look for the 
emblem — with it 
you can expect con- 
sistent service and 
better quality. 


Master Photo 
Finishers Associ- 
ation of America 


Executive Offices! 
Rockford, Ill. 


AUTHORIZED ayy, 
LER 


Work with a Master’s Diagrams 


They'll increase and improve your lightings 


TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS contains 37 
diagrams of lightings like the illustration, made by 
Will H. Towles, the lighting expert and Director of the 
P. A. of A. Summer School. It is really a course in light- 
ings in 44 easy lessons. Every step is clearly outlined in 
the notes, the diagrams, and the full-page illustrations. 


You can duplicate these effects because the diagrams tell 
you how to place the sitter, the camera, and the lights, 
but you can’t duplicate TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHT- 
INGS for value because it has no equal. One diagram is 
worth more than $5.00, the price of the book, postpaid. 


Order your copy today and teach yourself 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUB. CO. 
428 Newbury St., Boston 17, Mass. 
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ERE 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

WHY PAY $125? 

BUY DIRECT FROM FAC- 
TORY — SAVE $45 

Use Leote’s Portable Are Lamp 


NEW TYPE 
Cuts your light bills in half. Tr 
it 30 days: if not he pi : 
trial costs nothing. ghtest 
weight, most powerful lamp 
made; quick as a flash; 5 times 
faster than any incandescent 
lamp using same amount of cur- 
rent. Works from any ordinary 
lamp socket. For Amateur and 
Professional moving pictures 
home portraits, commercial an 
studio use. 
Price, with case, $80. Write. 

LEOTE COMPANY, Dayten Ohie 


ANOTHER BOOK BY 
MICHEL JACOBS 


AUTHOR OF “THE ART OF COLOUR” 
AND “THE STUDY OF COLOUR” 


THE ART OF 
COMPOSITION 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION OF 
DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


No Mathematics. No Geometry. No Algebra 


Written in a very simple and instructive 
form. 

Over 160 line drawings, illustrating all the 
roots and howtousethem. 16 pages in half- 
tones. ;, Frontispiece in full colour. 


$7.50 


FOR SALE BY 


American Photographic Publishing Co. 
428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REDUCED FACSIMILE OF PAGES 
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ANNOUNCING 


Two few distinctive papers which 
have just been added to 


CHARCOAL BLACK 


Grade C—An ivory toned paper with the character of artists’ charcoal paper. 
Grade D—An ivory toned paper with the surface and character of a hand-made sheet 


Both are coated with either the same normal or soft emulsion used on the Grade @ and B. 
The same sheet for enlarging or fast contact printing. 


DASSONVILLE PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER CO. 
447 MINNA STREET Coaters of Fine Papers SAN FRANCISCO 


Pleasing Photographs of Your Children are easily obtained with 
Actino Flash Cartridges 


These burn rapidly enough to prevent subjects 
from moving during exposure. Actinos are most 
convenient to use, and are of such high quality 
that successful results are certain. 


Your dealer has them and our free instructive 
booklet ‘Flashlight Photography” 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
1229 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 


Made by an Amateur with one No. 12 Actino 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


lenses make 


Ideal Working Tools 


Suggestions : 


Commercial Engraving 
and Printing 


Charles W. Hackleman 
Everybody interested 


in engraving, including TESSAR Ic 

stationers, printers, Master of Speed and Light 

publishers, designers, 

advertisers and soe TESSAR IIb 

tising agencies, shou ; : 

ete his eae cover Ideal for Copying and Enlarging 

ing every phase of the PROTAR IV 

engraving and photo- : ; 

silent Se art. : A Rapid Wide Angle Lens 
Size, 6x 9 inches PROTAR V 


840 pages, over 1500 
illustrations 


Price, $15.00 


Prospectus on request 


The Widest Angle of All 
PROTAR VII (VIIa) 


Convertible and Symmetrical 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


645 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


POSTPAID 


American Photographic Publishing 
Company 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Adv. 36 


For the amateur’s darkroom— 


Kodak Interval 
‘Timer 


A new timer that can be 
set to ring an alarm at 
any desired interval from 
1 to $5 minutes 
a sturdily made, easily 
worked convenience that 
can be put to many a purpose in the darkroom— 
for tank development, fixing, washing, etc. } 

It is handy, too, when long exposures are being 
made. In indoor still-life photography, for instance, 
the timer accepts full responsibility for warning 
you when to close the shutter. | 

Get a Kodak Interval Timer zow and eliminate 


guess- work from your photographic Processes. 


Kodak Interval Timer: eye G9 See ee 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’ s 
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The Dependable Film 
in the Yellow Box 


From the first stage to the last, materials and 
processes are unceasingly, painstakingly checked, 
in order to maintain the uniformly high speed and 
wide latitude for which the film is famous. 

You need Kodak Film quality in your picture 
making. You can get it by simply specifying your 
size at any dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Thread it into the tripod sockets 
tt holds the camera for you . 


Kodapod 


When you don’t want to carry a tri- 
pod, takea Kodapod. With its toothed 
jaws it grips tree, bench, fence — 
almost any firm support—and holds 
the camera steady while the exposure is being made. 


Kodapod 2). 3.5 pe eee 


Clip it to the cable release: 
it makes the picture for you 


kodak 
Self Timer 


When you want to be in the pic- 
ture yourself, attach the Kodak Self 
Timer, set it and step into the scene. 
The timer trips the shutter, gets the photographer into 
the picture. 


Kodak Self Timer 30) 3 eee 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’ s 
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The Kodak way to successful 
flashlight photography, with 


Eastman 
Flashlight Matertals 


The youngsters’ party group, sister’s portrait, dad at his 
fireside, the whole family in silhouette setting—those are 
some of the many possibilities of flashlight photography. 
And it’s all fun when you use the simple Eastman flash- 
light materials. 
The easiest way of all in- 


cludes the Kodak Flash Sheet | hee CEASTNAN 
Holder and Eastman Flash | rer tg ee 
Sheets. iia 

The slow-burning sheets are 
quickly attached to the holder 
and are lighted from behind to 
give a broad, soft light that makes the photographer en- 


tirely independent of other sources of illumination. 


Full directions for use are packed with all Eastman flashlight 
materials and the Eastman booklets, “By Flashlight” and “Sil- 
houette Making the Kodak Way,” replete with valuable information 
on flashlight photography, are free at your dealer’s. Ask for them. 


No. 1 Flash Sheets, per package of 4% dozen sheets, 3 x 4-inch 
No. 2 Flash Sheets, per package of 4% dozen sheets, 4 x 5-inch 
No. 3 Flash Sheets, per package of 14 dozen sheets, 5 x 7-inch 
Kodak Flash Sheet Holder 
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Make your large pictures with 
embossed margins, by using the 


Eastman 
Print Embosser 


Embossed margins set off the 

artistry of the large print as 

nothing else can. And they are 

easy to make with the thor- 

oughly convenient, inexpensive Eastman Print Embosser. 

The making of embossed margin enlargements is fully 

explained in the booklet “Large Pictures from Small Cam- 
eras.” Ask your dealer for a copy. 


Eastman Print Embosser . 


The handiest medium 
tor mounting prints— 


Kodak 


Dry Mounting Tissue 
Fix a sheet of Kodak Dry Mounting 


Tissue on the print, lay the latter on the mount, press with 
a warm flat-iron—that’s all there is to the simplest, clean- 
est, most satisfactory method of mounting prints. 

Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue is supplied in many sizes. 
A few of them are listed below. 


154 x 2M. pkg. of 3 dozen 314% x 54, pkg. of 2 dozen 
214 x 3%, “ “ “c “ 1 ic 4 x 5 = “ “ke “ 
3% x 3%, “ “ “ “ 44 x 6%, “ “ 1 “ 
34% x 4l4, “ “ “ “ 10 5 x Ff 3 “c “ce “ce 
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ae you may wish to photograph 


excitement on the rink. Tomorrow’s 
tempting subject may be a quiet scene in 
the shade. | 
Both are within the scope of the Graflex 
illustrated below. It can do just about 
everything that is photographically possi- 
ble. Shutter speeds are 1/5 to 1/1000. The 
lens is the big, fast, 4.5 Kodak Anastig- 
mat. Focus is sure; the reflecting mirror 
shows whether the image 1s sharp. 


24% x 314 Revolving Back 
Gratlex, Series=B, is an 
td-eal-eamera tor the 
traveler. $85, complete 
with Kodak Anastigmat 
S45: 
Visit a dealer or write 


to Rochester. 


$ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Graflex cameras are now made by ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Over the Jens in an instant 


for the effect you want 


Kodak 


Portrait Attachment 
Witha Kodak Portrait Attach- 


ment you can make sparkling, detailed close-ups without 
any change in the timing of your exposure. 
The attachment simply brings the subject 
nearer, makes the image practically fil 
the negative area. 


Kodak Portrait Attachments - Soc and 75c 


Kodak Color Filter 


A Kodak Color Filter holds back the 

stronger colors, allowing the weaker shades 

to register more nearly as the eye sees 

them. In landscapes it renders bright col- 

ors in their proper values, and it enhances 

the contrast and brilliance of snow pic- 

tures. It is always valuable in photograph- 

ing bright flowers and art objects. 

Equip yourself with these two attachments at your Kodak 

dealer’s. 


Kodak Color Filters . . $.75 to $1.50 
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For veteran or beg inner— 


Vest Pocket 
Kodak 


Model B 


Price Pictures 


only $5 Lk/8 x22 


THE tiny Model B Vest Pocket Kodak is ex- 
tremely simple—a child can operate it. It’s good- 
looking — with its new iridescent finish it’s the 
peer in appearance of many a higher priced cam- 
era. It’s most moderately priced——but $5 for a 
genuine autographic Kodak. And it lives up to 
rigid Kodak standards of proficient picture-making, 

Many beginners prefer Vest Pocket Kodak 
Model B, and veteran photographers buy it to 


complete their photographic equipment. 
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W TAY AS 


A Complete Line of Papers 
for Distinctive Photography 


With all of the distinctive quality of 
other grades of Vitava, Etching Brown 
serves both as a contact and an enlarg- 
ing paper, producing brilliant prints of 
warm black tone. You will like its qual- 
ity and will appreciate the convenience 
of using one paper for two purposes. Fur- 
nished in white and buff stocks—smooth 


and rough surfaces—at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Sight the Ciné-Kodak at Sight the Ciné-Kodak at 
eye level or waist height. waist height or eye level. 


Ciné-Kodak Makes Movies 


OOK at the Ciné-Kodak in the illustration 

‘ above. Here is the camera with which 
anyone can make movies that everyone will 
enjoy. And yet, how simple it is! Sight the 
object. Press the release. The spring motor 
starts and the movie’s in the making. No fo- 
cusing. No tripod. 

Fun making movies—lots of it. 

Pleasure showing them with your Koda- 
scope projector—on your own screen, in your 

~own home. And don’t mark ‘‘Finis”’ to the fun 
even yet—for from a nearby Kodascope Li- —gdiaf mip éfonse civcntt, farm om the 
brary you can rent any of 450 professional 
screen successes. 

Ciné-Kodak B, /.6.5 lens, $70; with /.3.5 lens, $100. Kodascope C 
projector, $60. A complete outfit now—Cine- Kodak, Kodascope and 
screen—as low as 

°140 


At your Ciné-Kodak dealer’s 
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Adve46 


Look for 


the name— 


¢ 


Four surfaces to suit every type of picture 
—four degrees of contrast to fit the quality 


of every negative—those are the qualifica- 


tions of this famous, all-purpose amateur 


paper. 
Whether the picture is made indoors or 


outdoors—-whether it’s portrait or land- 


scape, flashlight or ‘silhouette — specify _ 


Velox for your prints, and look for the 
name on the back. 
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